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By H. A. 
Richly 
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Illustrated - 
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Trade, the author has simply tried to indicate the grounds of controversy. 
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In preparing for “ stock taking” we find some 200 pieces of odd or 
shopworn physical instruments that must be sold promptly to make 
room for new goods. 

Price being a secondary consideration, we have placed these instru- 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM AS THE 
BASIS OF SOCIAL UNITY. 


BY WILLIAM J. TUCKER, DD, 
President of Dartmouth College. 


Whenever a public institution which has been set to a 
given end is broadened to other uses, the fact shows not 
only a natural capacity for enlargment ; it shows also some 
public necessity. If the common school system of the 
country has become, as I think we are agreed it has be- 
come, one of our chief agencies in securing social unity, 
this fact indicates one or all of these three things: That 
the necessity for unity is so great that all possible agencies 
must be employed to secure it; that the agencies upon 
which reliance had been placed have so far failed that 
the pressure falls the harder upon those which remain, 
including the common school; or, as in the case of the 
common school, that a special capacity has been shown 
toward this end. All these causes I believe to be opera- 
tive in making the common school the chief basis of social 
unity. 

The necessity, for example, of utilizing every agency 
to effect social unity appears from the peculiarity of our 
national problem. The work of the American nation is 
almost the reverse of that of the other nations of Christen- 
dom. These all work from unity of race as a starting 
point. The American nation works toward unity of the 
races as its goal. That is the great reason for its exist- 
ence. I am surprised that we allow ourselves to be so 
startled, from time to time, by statistics of immigration. 
We seem to pass through periodic frights in this matter. 
Why not accept the situation, and devote all our energies 
toward the attempt to master it. The American people 
was never intended to be a homogeneous people, in the 
sense in which Germany or France, or even England 
with its Irish contingent, are homogeneous peoples. Why 
should we not so understand our condition, and act accord- 
ing to its inevitable result? The supreme necessity of 
the American nation is the fusion of races. It cannot 
exist as an aggregation of nationalities; and, acting 
almost unconsciously on the instinct of self-preservation, 
it is laying hold of every force which is available to that 
end. It was not to be supposed that the common school 
would be exempt from this demand. We ought to re- 
joice if it is found worthy of so high an honor in this 
imperative service of the state. 

But this service of the common school to the state is 
greatly enhanced by the tardiness or partial failure of 
other agencies from which much might have been antic- 
ipated. Comparatively little has been gained as yet for 
social unity through the admixture of races. The process 
is going on slowly, and for the most part at the extremes 
of society, among the poorest or the richest classes. The 
great middle class among all the peoples of the country 
keeps in the main within the lines of race. 

Religion has not proved a sufficient anifying force except 
on its spiritual side. The great souls are always inagree- 
ment. Controversies, even, cannot really separate them. 
But organized religion, institational religion, has proved 

to be intoo many cases separative. Doubtless the ev''s of 


denominationalism have been exaggerated, but religious 
divisions, however harmless they may be in themselves, 
hinder social unity. It cannot yet be said that religion 
has outgrown the need of a homogeneous population. It 
is still an end in itself, not a means to an end. 

Something has been gained through the industries. 
Wealth recognizes social distinction; capital does not. 
The money which is at work brings into personal 
relations to one another men who would not have been 
brought together by other means: and labor on the whole 
unites, except when a race may hold the monopoly of a 
trade. But the industries have their own sources of 
social divisions. They introduce their wars into society. 
They not only separate, they may alienate. And until 
some process is devised for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, society must bear the wounds inflicted by the 
industries. 

The political idea is doubtless at work more steadily 
and more effectively than we think to unite differing 
peoples. Liberty works as a sentiment when it does not 
always work as an intelligent force ; but it takes liberty a 
long time to express itself in the terms of true democracy, 
which, as Theodore Parker used to say, always means 
not “I am as good as you are,” but “ You are as good as 
ITam.’’ We really must not expect much of democracy 
in the way of social unity until it is willing to say that. 


So we come to the principle of education, especially as 
embodied in the common school system, as our chief reli- 
ance in our endeavor to secure unity. ‘To begin with, 
education is the only thing of its grade which can be 
made common. If you attempt to distribute religion by 
the same methods by which you distribute education, you 
destroy it. The history of conformity in religion is a 
very different thing from that of conformity in education. 
Still the unity which comes through the common school 
is, and must be, an indirect effect. You cannot compel 
unity ; it comes about as an entirely unconscious process. 
While men are together, doing something which in itself 
occupies them, they are being united. We must create a 
community of interest, then a community of feeling will 
follow. But some interests held in common lead more 
directly than others into a true fellowship. There are 
very few fellowships like those which are associated with 
school days. A school boy never outgrows the sense of 
companionship with his mates. There is no democracy 
like that of a school The spirit of caste finds nothing to 
grow upon. Friendships cross every social line and make 
new combinations. The greatest equalizing force which 
is today at work in American society is the common 
school. 

We are to remember also that this equalizing principle 
holds good all the way up in education, for in the major- 
ity of cases the spirit of communication follows closely 
upon that of acquisition. Here and there a scholar with- 
draws himself from men, but the tendency is precisely 
opposite. The scholar wants to tell his secret; he wants 
to communicate his knowledge ; he wants to lift with it. 
Here is the foundation of the teachers’ calling. It rests 
upon this equalizing principle; it is established in the 
passion for leveling up. 

What is the necessary conclusion of the part which the 
common school is taking in our problems of social unity. 
To my mind there are three definite and serious concla- 
sions. 

1. We make the common school answer its purpose 
according to the proportion in which we use it. Every 
child who passes through it beeomes a safer unit in our 
great social aggregation. I emphasize the duty of sup- 
porting the school, not only with money, but with our 
own stock and blood. 

2. We must keep the common school sacred from every 
touch of political management. The school leads the 
way in the great battle for municipal purity and develop- 
ment. It ought to demand and to expect to receive the 
best service of the best citizens. 

3. No greater obligations must be put upon the common 


school system than it can carry. It must not be made to 
attempt the impossible. It must be allowed to do what it 
has proved that it can do best. Here lies, I think, the 
real solution of the religious question in the public school. 
We want just as much incentive to character as we can 
get. I believe that we cannot get that best incentive 
apart from the religious impulse; but, on the other hand, 
I am free to admit that we can expect to get better results 
from the common school than those of a definitely relig- 
ious nature, because the common school is better fitted 
for other results. I would not sacrifice the principle of 
social unity which our schools are working out grandly 
for the kind of religion which we can reasonably expect 
to get from them. We can get religion elsewhere ; we 
cannot so well get social unity elsewhere. Let. us hold 
the common school to its appropriate service and supply 
every deficiency by all other means in our power. 

As I estimate the various professions in their peculiar 
moral advantages, the moral advantage of the teachers’ 
profession lies in its patriotism, especially as related to 
the common school system. There is its growing incen- 
tive. It has its fascinations in many other directions, 
but here is its pressing obligations, here is its magnificent 
opportunity. 








THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LLD, 
President Harvard University. 


In the first place, we must think of the mechanical con- 
ditions of the grammar school of the future. There are 
some large improvements for which we hope: we hope 
for more fresh air within the buildings; for moderate 
temperature, and abundance of light. These are neces- 
sary conditions for healthfal, mental activity,—good air, 
good light, and every hour or two, out-of-door exercise. 
I believe the grammar school of the future will have a 
large open enclosure about it. Even in our densest cities 
this is entirely a question of dollars and cents; and I 
believe that when the American people clearly perceive 
that a certain expenditure is necessary for the welfare 
of the great mass of American children, they will find a 
way to make that expenditure. Therefore, I believe that 
there will be open ground about the grammar echool of 
the future, whether in the city or the country. And now 
for another grammar school improvement that needs 
more explanation. When the teacher aud children have 
gone out of the building there is generally nothing left in 
it except the furnaces and the furniture,—no valuable 
apparatus, no considerable number of books, and no col- 
lections. Now here I think we come upon a great differ- 
ence between the actual grammar school, and the gram- 
mar school that is to be. It is only of late years that we 
have come to perceive that nothing, absolutely nothing, 
can be taught without good appliance. I believe that 
the grammar school of the fature is to have a large as- 
sortment of apparatus of various kinds. To begin with 
it will have books. We are getting over the opinion that 
children can learn, or teachers teach, from a small text 
book. We realize that every subject needs to be illustra- 
ted both for teacher and pupil, by many and various books. 
We know this of literature; but can history be taught 
successfully to children from six to fourteen years of age 
without an illustrative library of books? Mr. Mores has 
shown us how the elementary teaching of natural history 
can be done in the fields ; but long before a child leaves 
the grammar school, he should have access to a consider- 
able number of books on natural history ;—not to commit 
to memory —far from it—but to delight himself with them. 

There is no subject that does not require its apparatus 
for teaching. To teach chemistry with good reeults in 
our high schools, a certain amount of simple apparatas is 
necessary. The same is true of physics. We have heard 
here this afternoon that simple apparatus is necessary for 
even so highly theoretical a science as geometry. It must 
be first taught by the concrete method, and the pupils will 
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need instruments for measuring and tools for drawing. 
What will the grammar school of the future contain for 
the teaching of geography? That subject which holds 
within its comprehensive circle all other natural history 
subjects, through which children should be introduced to 
botany, geology, and meteorology, without which history 
cannot be taught with satisfaction—the subject that mast 
be brought home to the child's mind in order that he may 
comprehend what we mean by “ Our Country.” It is ex- 
traordinary what interest and training power is imparted 
to geography simply by the addition of one means of il- 
lustration, namely photographs of scenery. There is no 
point in reference to the formation of plains and plateaus, 
of mountains, valleys, of lakes and rivers, which cannot 
be beautifully illustrated by photographs. I say, there 

fore, that the grammar school of the future will have 
within its walls a large assortment of models, charts, 
maps, globes, and photographs for the teaching of geogra- 
phy. It will also have colleétions of typical objects in 
the various branches of natural history. All subjects need 
to be dealt with concretely for the child, first by actual 
objects, then by representations and descriptions of objects. 

In order to do this, we need in all subjects the means of 
illustration. I believe, therefore, that the grammar 
school of the future will be a rich museum,—by no means 

empty when its pupils and its teachers leave it. 


This, again, means the expenditure of money ; and how 
can we hope to acquire for the grammar schools these 
costly materials? Dves not the grammar school cort 
more now than the public is willing to pay? Is not the 
expense of new appliances a constant obstacle? Let me 
point out, from the experience of many years in the con- 
duct of a university—and of a university which has never 
been anything but poor in comparison with what it was 
seeking to accomplish —that all these things can be grad 
ually added with a moderate annual expenditure; and 
that the tendency of recent years is to decrease this cost. 
Physical apparatus, for example, does not cost now more 
than one-fifth of its cost ten years ago. 

I come now to another matter, which may be said in a 
certain sense to be mechanical, but which is much more 
than that. If we go into any room in a highly graded 
grammar schocl in any American city, we are apt to find 
from fifty to sixty children under the charge of a single 
teacher, ordinarily a young girl whose experience in 
teaching has been short and will be short. Now, I have 
been looking for a good many years at university teach- 
ing, the teaching of persons much older than grammar 
school children—even twice the age of grammar school 
children—and in a great variety of subjects; in all the 
Janguages and sciences, and in history, philosophy, law, 
medicine, and divinity; but never have I seen a univer- 
sity teacher trying intimately five hours a day to deal 
with as many pupils as are put before every young gram- 
mar school teacher in the city of Boston, for example. 
And these teachers in the university, who would never 
think of tackling such a job as confronts the grammar 
school teacher, are men of high training, large experience, 
and great earnestness. It is obvious that the young 
woman with fifty-six pupils before her is attempting what no 
mortal can perform: particularly, ladies and gentlemen, if 
suppose the teaching in the grammar school is going to 
be of the kind which everybody here today has been de- 
scribing and pointing out as desirable, I suppose it is 
practicable for one young woman to hear the leseons out 
of one book of all of fifty children before her during the 
hours of the grammar school session, and keep a certain 
amount of watch over the children who are not reciting 
their lessons, provided the grading is almost perfect, and 
we are going to be satisfied with “uniform” results. 
But the new teaching is of quite a different character. 
It requires alertness, vitality, and sympathetic enthusiasm. 
It is exhausting. Virtue goes out of the teacher at every 
moment. What is the possible remedy? To double the 
number of teachers would not be too much; for twenty- 
five or thirty pupils are quite enough for one teacher to 
grapple with. The individual requires teaching in these 
days: and no teaching is good which does not pay atten- 
tion to the individual. The interest of the pupil is to be 
developed. We are coming to accept the doctrine that 
no teaching is good which does not awaken interest in the 
pupils. 

Bat we must admit that to double the number of 
teachers is not a practical aim, at present, in almost 


all grammar echool systems, whether in the city or in the 
country. We cannot hope for that desirable result within 
a generation. We ask, therefore, is there no other pos- 
sible solution of this serious difficulty? Two suggestions 
may, I think, be made on this subject, which I derive in 
both instances from experience at the university. I ob- 
serve that the same suggestions might be made from the 
other end of the educational system, the kindergarten. 

At the university we recognize that every individual 
pupil should be looked after, his wants provided for, his 
hopes and ambitions borne in mind. The professor can 
set before a whole class in an hour an outline of a course 
of study that will occupy them a month. He can indi- 
cate the direction of their daily work. He can fill them, 
if he has it in him, with the enthusiasm which is to carry 
them on for a month. That much of personal direction 
can be given to a large number by a single teacher; but 
when it comes to supervision of the daily work of a large 
number of students, the single professor is altogether in- 
adequate. At the university we provide assistants. We 
began this in the laboratories, the old fashioned labora- 
tories for physics and chemistry. We have now extended 
it to all departments. This method works well through- 
out the oniversity. These assistants are young graduates 
who have been through these very courses, generally under 
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the guidance of the same professor whom they assist. 
They meet the principal teacher weekly or daily, and get 
their entire guidance from him. 

I describe this university method, because I think it is 
applicable to the entire school system, though perhaps 
it would not work well under the present system of ay- 
pointing school teachers; for there must necessarily be a 
very close co-operation and sympathy between the prin- 
ciple teacher and his assistants. I am not prepared to 
say that the selection of the assistants by anyone except 
the leading teacher would work well. That is the prac- 
tice at the university. 

One other svggestion may be made to meet the im- 
mense difficulty which we have under consideration. It 
is that the principal teachers in any urban school system, 
and superintendents in any school system, urban or rural, 
can take the part of the professor leading a class. I be- 
lieve that the schools need many more principal teachers 
than they now have, and that these principal teachers can 
work advantageously in many schools on the departmental 
plan. We see of the beginnings of this method in the 
practice of employing special teachers in special subjects, 
and directors for departments of instruction. This sys- 
tem involves more men teachers than at present. 

The conferences on secondary education which met last 
December recommend a great extension of the subjects 
which are usec in the grammar school of today, and the 
correlation of those subjects in teaching so that all 
teachers may be responsible for all subjects. This recom- 
mendation would bring into the grammar school many 

subjects now belonging to the high school; and this 
change would cause the greatest possible improvement in 
the grammar school of the future. It would make it a 


good echool for pupils of all destinations, and not, as now, 
only a good school for pupils whose destination is of the 
humblest Yet it is now the only school for ninety five 
per cent of American children. In a democracy the 
public schools should enable any child to get the best 
training possible up to any year, not for the humblest 
destinations only, but for all destinations. This is the 
true view of the grammar school. That is the distinction 
between the American grammar school and every 
European popular school that exists. European class 
schools are unfit for imitation in this country, simply b«- 
cause they are class schools, and what we want is a school 
for the mass. 

There are various methods of retcue or escape from 
the grammar schools now in use in the United States ; 
notably, there is one in Boston through early admission 
to the Latin School and the high echools : but the Ameii. 
can grammar school of the future will make that the rule 
which is now the exception,—every child without special 
favor to get at the right subject at the right age, and to 
pursue it just as far and as fast as he is able to travel. 
There must be a possibility of progress at different rates 
and an abandonment of uniformity as a school aim. 

I look, therefore, in the grammar school of the future, 
for a departure in one important respect from the prin- 
ciples which have dominated the American grammar 
school for a generation past. I look for this improve- 
ment because I believe that the American people are dis- 
posed to apply in practice, at whatever cost, principles 
which they believe to promote equality of opportunities 
for children of equal capacities. I believe that the 
American people accept as one just definition of dem- 
ocracy, Napoleon’s phrase, *‘ Every career open to talent” ; 
and I believe that this saying will fairly characterize the 
grammar school of the fature. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 





BY DANIEL C GILMAN, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


The subject of this address is Liberal Education, and 
more especially liberal education as it has been and is 
provided in New England; and the object of the address 
is to uphold the idea that such an education is not only to 
be acquired in colleges, but may be and should be a part of 
the intellectual life of everybody. From the nursery to 
the grave, the effort should be made to enlarge the powers 
of the mind, and to seek for usefulness and happiness in 
those pursuits which are not essential to the earning of 
one’s daily bread. 

The introduction of liberal education by the earliest 
settlers of New England was the natural consequence of 
their acquaintance with the English Universities. They 
brought to the western world the ideas that were domi- 
nant in Oxford and Cambridge. A recent lecture of Pro- 
fessor Jebb exhibits the development of liberal education 
in those seats of learning, during the four centuries which 
preceded the settlement of New England. Our colonies 
were planted at a time when the discipline of collegiate resi- 
dence overpowered the freedom of university life, and 
also when a theological bias and a classical bias controlled 
the instructions. These ideas were dominant for at least 
two centuries in Harvard and Yale, and by inheritance 
in the otter colleges of this country which were governed 
by their example. It may be true that this was a glacial 
epoch, as Mr. Charles Francis Adams has called it, and 
that Cotton Mather, or Jonathan Edwards were boulders 
left by the receding ice, but those who take this view 
must account for the appearance of Benjamin Franklin. 
Professor Winthrop, Count Ramford, Samuel Johnson, 
the friend of Berkeley, Jonathan Trumbull, acd hosts of 
good citizens who made New England the abode of law, 
order, thrift and contentment prior to 1760, when the age 
of independent statesmanship began. 

This historical review leads up to the period before the 
civil war, with its noteworthy succession of historians, 
poets, critics, essayists,—a literary epoch which is now 
followed by a noteworthy ascendancy of science. Within 
the last thirty years, two radical changes have been made. 

Science has been put upon a level with the classics, and elec- 
tives have taken the place of a curriculum, It is early yet 


to discover what these changes will effect, To arrive at 
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a conclusion we must have a clear conception of what a 
liberal education implies. We may approach a definition 
by three processes. ar own reflections and introspection 
will teach us a good deal, — that is one way. The study 
of contemporaneous biography, the lives of such as Je ffrey 
Wyman, Ara Gray, Emerson, and Lowell for example, 
that is also suggestive. Or thirdly we may take the dic- 
tion of men of mark still in active: life and especially 
of those who have watebed the influence of educational 
method, such as Eliot, Whitney, Newcomb, Goodwin, 
Walker, and White during two or three decades. By 
these processes it is made clear that there is no single 
route to be followed, that every scholar travels at his own 
gait, and that while men differ as to the ingredients of a 
liberal course, they are of one mind in advocating the 
study, early and late, of those themes and by those meth- 
ods which will increase the usefulness and enlarge the 
enjoyment of life. Such ideas of liberal education should 
be held by every teacher. Then will the reign of dull 
routine be broken; thus will the rising generation be 
made healthier, wiser, better and happier than any pre- 
ceding generation. 








THE ANCESTRY AND BIRTH OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 
Head Master of the English High School, Cambridge. 


The evolutionary process which has given us the high 
school first produced two institutions, which we may call 
its prototypes. Its immediate predecessor was the acad- 
emy, and the precursor of that was the ancient grammar 
school, so called. 

The Puritans who settled northern Massachusetts had 
in many cases been educated in English schools called 


variously free echools, grammar schools, or bigh schools. _ 


These were endowed institutions, which had succeeded 
the cathedral and cloister schools after the dissolution of 
the monasteries. The earliest of them even antedated 
this event, as Winchester (1387) and Eton (1441), but 
most of them arose under the Tudors and the earlier 
Stuarts. Over four hundred were to be found when Win- 
throp led the colony to Boston. They were the product 
of the educational awakening that accompanied the Eng- 
lish Reformation. 

Sach a school was the high school, founded by Phillip 
and Mary, in the English Boston. From that city, in 
1633, came Rev. John Cotton, to be a minister in the 
Boston of New England. To him is supposed to be due 
the establishment by public effort, in 1633, of the Boston 
Latin School. Subsequently such schools sprang up in 
other Massachusetts towns, in Connecticut, and later all 
along the Atlantic coast. But in Massachusetts alone 
was there any approach to a system of secondary school, 
or any mandatory legislation in their behalf. 

These schools were in the main classical schools, pre- 
paratory to college, and the earlier ones were excellent 
for their time. They developed also some excellent 
teachers, the greatest of whom was Ezekiel Cheever. In 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, however, the 
schools had deteriorated and lost popular sympathy. 
After a time they gave place to a new type of secondary 
schools. 

In 1746 Samuel Moody graduated from Harvard and 
began teaching at the York Grammar School. In 1763 
he became master of the Dummer School at Byfield. He 
was remarkably successful, and in consequence of his 
success there sprang up the New England Academy, as 
illustrated by Phillips Academy at Andover, Phillips- 
Exeter, and Leicester. By the close of the century, they 
were found in nearly every state and had become the 
characteristic educational agency of the times. Out of 
some of them grew colleges. Some state authorities 
made them quasi parts of the public school systems, 
either by grants of land, as in Massachusetts, or by direct 
appropriation, as in New York. They powerfully stimu- 
lated the love of education in the community, and in par- 
ticular led to the rise of excellent secondary schools for 
girls. 

But the growth of our country and the massing of pop- 
ulation into cities led to the organization of another new 
type of schools, which should be supported and managed 
by the public instead, of close corporations, In 1821 


Boston established its English High School, to furnish to 
boys not preparing for college the means of completing a 
good English education. The name, high school, was 
borrowed from a very different institution—the high 
school of Edinburg—one of the ancient grammar schools, 

then three centuries old. The new school was free in the 

fullest sense ; intellectual fitness was the sole requisite 

for entrance. Boston opened a high school for girls in 

1826, but it lasted only a year. The same year Massa- 

chusetts adopted the measure and made high schools man- 

datory. Yet progress was slow till Horace Mann, in 

1837, infused enthusiasm and broad views into every part 

of the school system. Since then growth has been rapid 

and steady all over the north. Before 1860 all New 

Eugland ard most of the states in the West had made 

the high school an important element of the public school 

system. The latest statistics show in the whole country 

2,773 high schools, 8,270 instructors, and 211,598 pupils. 

There are abundant signs that this institution will have 

a richer development in the twentieth century than the 

nineteenth has seen. Of these indications, by no means 

the least important is the character of the instructors who 

find themselves attracted to high school service. Of 

them a skilled inspector writes: “ To be in their presence 

, and under their instruction for a series of years is a rare 
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good fortune; and coming, as it does, at that critical 
period of life when the boys and girls are just creating 
their ideals of character, it fitly crowns the beneficent in- 
fluences exerted by the public schools. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D., 
President of Clark University. 


It is clear that the joy of life, the exuberance we feel 
on a spring morning at being alive, is the best form of 
life. Ifthe child or the adalt has not euphoria, if they 
do not feel like running and jumping, they have not that 
impulse out of which every discovery has sprung, out of 
which all progress has been made, out of which all re- 
ligion grows. The child who lacks this raw material, 
these animal sprite, is not worth educating. It is this 
surplus over and above the energy required for the physi- 
ological processes that makes life worth living. 

It is my creed that all space is fall of being. of exist- 
ence, and this is the tendency of the science of today. 

Secondly, that there is no dead, inert matter. 

Thirdly, that there is no opportunity for life that is not 
somewhere realized. 

Fourthly, I believe there is everywhere law; as opposed 
to chaos. 

Fifthly, I believe there is everywhere joy predomin- 
ating every misery in the world. 

Finally, I believe in sympathy before the method of 
criticism. This is the eternal yea, as Carlyle calls it, 
which I believe. Amen. Thig is the positive view of 


life and existence, as opposed to the negative view—far 
too common. 

There is far too much of a lugubrious, melancholy tone. 
Many people, without knowing it, are cynics to a certain 
extent. They are under-vitalized. It is these people 
who find it impossible to live up to their opportunities. 

There are a great many people, students, members of 
senior classes in colleges, who think, whose teachers 
think, that it is proper to get anxious about the philosoph- 
ical or the scientific character of the universe. They 
worry about it. They think there are portions of exist- 
ence not amenable to law. This is the kind of worry that 
may darken into gloom, or hysteria, or disease, or sin. 

What is the first practicable method with regard to the 
heart? It is health. It is everything that brings man a 
greater development. Those are pessimists who lose the 
proper development of youth, who live in invalid air— 
good enough for invalids, but nothing could be worse than 
this for healthy people. If we know how much brain 
culture depends upon muscle culture for its support we 
would realize the need to study health more than we have 
ever done before. 

What is the next necessity? It is love. We know 
that all the greatest things in the world have been con- 
nected with unselfishness, with altruism, or more narrow 
personal love. The age of young women or young men 
is the golden period of life. It is in that age that we live 
fastest, that we have the keenest sense of life’s joys. The 
best impulses come to the front at this time, and almost 
all that makes life worth living is chiefly characteristic of 
this period. The most sacred things in savage and civil- 
ized life center about these years when love has its birth. 
It is the spirit of Thackeray, who wished to have been 
Shakespeare’s boot-black. It is the spirit of Pascal, who 
would have given all his life for half an hour’s conversa- 
tion with Jesus after the Sermon on the Mount. It is the 
most fundamental of all human impulses; it is the eum 


total of all the impulses that go beyond self. It makes 
for interest, for enthusiasm, for fervor. And as teachers 
we have to work more and more with interest. You can- 


not lay much of the stress of educational work upon the 
will with children, but most of it must be done through 
interest. The value of your teaching is not the informa- 
tion you have put into the mind, but the interest you have 
awakened. If the heart is trained, the rest grows out of 
it. Interest the heart, the feelings, the emotions, for they 
are the fundamental facts. The mind is evolved out of 
heartiness. People do not have mind worth speaking of 
unless they have capacity for sensitiveness. The charac- 
ters of great men prove this. Whether in fiction or in 
prose, we are always coming up against the great fact 
that it is enthusiasm that governs tha world. We have 
not realized the educational possibility of it. Of all 
things in the world, love is the most educable, the most 
plastic ; it can twine itself about the lowest and most 
indecent things in the world and spend its energies there, 
or climb the heavenly ladder, as Plato said, and identify 
itself with all that is most worthy, most precious, and 
most lovely. 

We are coming to find that the love of science roots in 
love of nature. The best thing we can do for children is 
to teach them to love nature as Thoreau loved it. To 
teach a love of nature is the real object of science, and 
unless it does teach that it is more or less of an abortion. 

People who want to do something, who yearn for a 
cause, characteristic of all who really love, show the need 
of heart culture. Wherever a teacher or a parent can 
substitute a higher for a lower object of thought even for 
a single moment; a larger for a narrower horizon; a 
better piece of music or literature for a worse one; a 
higher interest in life, just so far they have helped to 
climb this ladder of which Plato spoke. 

Everything that makes for love, war, or religion has cen- 
tered aboutrythm. It is a fact, found by counting the num- 
ber of words in periods, that the length of sentences is 
diminishing. That old stately control that marked the 
presence of the orator, a presence felt more than his words, 
is failing. We are substituting for that old stately time 
and measure of the minuet, the whirling, maddening, 
dizzy tempo of the waltz. Our American life hastens in 
that direction. But in order to command the deepest re- 
sources of the soul, we must command measure«| rythmes. 
So by gymnastics and by music we must teach in order to 
weed out this neryoug haste which is directlyjin the ling 
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of nervous control. The power to doa thing is preceded 
by the power to control the doing of it. 

A well cadenced mind and body are among the best re- 
sults of a complete educational system. There is a ten- 
dency to underestimate the value of proper emotional 
cultare. We are greatly in danger of eliminating the en- 
thusiastic, the emotional out of our lives. In schools it 
is hard to get the children to display emotion or read em- 
otional works. It is not easy to get them to sing where 
the display of emotion is really required. They cannot 
now be induced to declaim with double gestares and work 
themselves up to a pitch of excitement that was possible 
twenty-five years ago. If the country is in danger of 
losing this enthusiastic temperament, it is a sure sign of 
decay. This tendency is seen in the colleges. You 
rarely see any more a freshman who is green and awk- 
ward. He is, in truth, an accomplished, bright man, 
perhaps a little over ripe in the forms of indifference, and 
perhaps a little world worn. If we could ovly have in 
the world a little more of that old conviction of sin to 
check this immodest growth of indifference that makes 
culture ran off a man like water off a duck’s back, and 
along with it a deep sense of ignorance, I think it would 
be a great gain for the emotional life. There is nothing 
that makes for shallowness like a sense of perfection. And 
if we could permit ourselves to use elements, which of 
course are so easily susceptible of abuse, it would be well. 
And I do not think there is any danger of going to ex- 
cess in the direction of that healthy old religious doctrine 
of conviction of sin and total depravity ; or the old doc- 
trine of Socrates that he only is wise who knows that he 
is ignorant. 

We want then to give enthusiasm, and how shall we 
do it? Not by analysis, I do not believe that anyone 
ever got enthusiasm by analysis, but by synthesise. An 
alysis will come if we only get interest first. Exactness, 
over exactness from analysis and completion is what 
harasses the nerves of the school child of today. Let the 
natural and spontaneous interests of the child determine 
the manner and the matter of its work. A child ought 
to live out of doors and be subject to the free growth of 
the forest. It is not a plant to be cut into artificial 
shape. 

So we live in a world when people are coming to ap- 
preciate this more and more. There is abroad in the 
world today an interest in the beginning of man. We 
want to seek the first thoughts of savage men ; to seek 
out their fandamental instincts and trace modern concep- 
tions to their elements ; to set our watches by the mind 
and heart of the child, to arrive at the fresh thoughts 
of the common people in which everytning roots and 
from which everything springs. 


INGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


GEORGE L. KITTREDGE, 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 


THE UNIVERSITY POINT OF VIEW. 


The so-called ‘‘ Harvard report” on English teaching 
in secondary schools is a document for which, whatever 
its merits or its defects, the English department of the 
college is in no way responsible. It was prepared by a 
committee appointed by the overseers of the college for 
the purpose of examining the work of the instructors in 
composition and rhetoric. The instructors in the depart- 
ment did not see the document, and had no right to see 
it, in manuscript or in proof. These facts are of impor- 
tance to the present meeting, not merely because they 
are facte, bu: because the tone and the logic of that re- 
port has been objected to by many teachers, and it is de- 
sirable that there should be no misunderstandings between 
the department and the secondary schools. It was the 
duty of this Overseers’ Committee to speak its mind, and 
its right to speak its mind in its own way. The depart- 
ment, on the other hand, had no call to give utterance to 
public criticism on the schools, and is not bound to sub- 
scribe to all the conclusions of the committee. 

Nothing can be accomplished in the way of remedying 
defects admitted to exist in English instruction, both in 
the schools and in the colleges, without co-operation be- 
tween collegiate aud secondary teachers. The English 
department knows what it wants; but it is not at all cer- 
tain about the best means of getting what it wants. It 


looks for light from such meetings as this, feeling that it 
stands in need of suggestions and recommendations from 
men and women actually engaged in what is known as 
preparatory teaching. The department would be satis- 
fied if studente came to college with a taste for good read- 
ing and with the ability to express their thoughts respect- 
ably. The admission requirements now in force were de- 
vised with these ends in view, but have not succeeded in 
accomplishing their purpose. The theme written by can- 
didates for the freshman class does not, in practice, test 
their knowledge of the books read. It tests merely their 
ability to write,—and even in that way it is an insufficient 
test. The haste and flurry of the examination room 
prevent the candidate’s doing his best. Besides, since he 
feels that he is writing merely to show how well he can 
write, the result must needs be unsatisfactory. In life 
and in literature men write,—or should write,—because 
they have something to say. The examination in the 
correction of bad English is not useless, but does count 
for a disproportionate share of the admission requirements. 
Thus, though the present scheme of requirements was de- 
vised with ends in view which are excellent, and which 
the department stands by, the scheme is obviously in need 
of modification. 

The department has already got permission to examine, 
in doubtful cases, the English used by candidates in some 
of their examination books not written especially for the 
eye of the English examiners,—the books in history for 
example. This plan may, perhaps, be extended. If 
translations from foreign languages should be thus scruti- 
nized, however, the department will bear in mind that 
nonsensical English in such books usually results from ig- 
norance of the foreign language, and that the art of 
translation is a very difficult art. 

Much of the flabbiness which everybody deplores in 
the style of students is due, in my opinion, to a neglect 
of the study of words as words. Such study is often 
thought soul-killing, but, if properly conducted, may be 
made in a high degree illuminating and inspiring. 

There is good ground for high hopes for the future of 
preparatory schools, and for the belief that all the work 
now done in the freshman year at Harvard, will sometime 
be done before students enter college. With the means 
now at their command, secondary schools cannot, of course, 
accomplish this. In the future, however, it will come to 
be seen that the line becween school and college or uni- 
versity comes properly at the beginning of what is now 
the sophomore year. 





Wm. F. Brapsury, 
Head Master of the Cambridge Latin School. 


A PLAN FOR EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH. 


The proposed method will be understood if we call it 
the “Physics Method.” 

Let the pupils in the preparatory schools after reading 
one of the books required for admission to college write, 
in a given time, under the eye of the teacher, in a blank- 
book made for this purpose, one or more essays, on topics 
selected from the subject-matter of the book. Let this 
book be kept by the teacher, and given to the pupil only 
when he is required again to write an essay on some other 
topic. 

When the candidate goes to the examination for admis- 
sion to college, his book—as is now the case with the 
record of experiments in physics—is to be presented, 
bearing the teacher’s certificate that the work has been 
done under the eye of the teacher at the several times 
named at the end of each essay. This book can be ex- 
aminéd or not, as the college sees fit, and have such 
weight as the examiner considers best. 

The examination at the college should be merely to see 
if the candidates can write his mother tongue, not a test 
of his recollection of the subject-matter of the books 
named in the college requirements. 

A topic from ancient history, or some subject on which 
any one can write, can be assigned for the test, or the 
candidate's command of English may be judged by his 
translation from Greek, Latin, and French. This is the 
method in which Harvard now deals with the requisition 
in experimental physics. 

This method insures one important result that has 
never yet been secured. Every candidate must read each 
book and write one or more essays upon. it, or his teacher 
cannot recommend him for examination, This certified 


book is tc be the “open-sesame ” to the written test at 
the college. 

The present method of selecting topics from the books 
assigned obliges the candidate to keep in mind the subject- 
matter of some 2,000 pages, running from ‘“ Phoebe 
Pyncheon’s Hens” through Emerson’s “ American 
Scholar” to Milton’s minor poems (or Arnold’s “Sohrab 
and Rustram”). The candidate must review very 
hastily, during the last year, all the books required. 

If there is any way to make a person disgusted with 
any kind of food, it is to stuff him with it to satiety. 
This is the effect of the present method. 

Various modifications or additional restrictions may be 
suggested by teacher or professor to perfect the proposed 
plan. 





AnpreEw J. GEORGE, 
Teacher of English in the Newton High School. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 


The only way I pretend to meet the requirements of 
the Harvard examinations in English is to ignore them 
as an end and study literature from the standpoint of lit- 
erary interpretation. The college authorities seem to 
wonder that their plan has not succeeded ; we who have 
had to prepare for the examinations have never wondered 
at the failure. No chance has been given for a pupil to 
show the slightest appreciation of any selection set by the 
examiners. Is this because no pupil can possibly reveal 
his pleasure in the work or his grasp of the artistic qual- 
ities? Why not allow him to treat the subject in his own 
way? If that way does not reveal any grasp of the fun- 
damentals of literary work, then send him back to the 
fitting school to remain until he shall have attained that 
power. If there has been no test of fitness for the work 
of the university, surely it has not been the fault of the 
secondary schools. 

The aim of all teaching of literature should be to inter- 
est pupils in the best that has been thought and said in 
the world. If we fail here we fail utterly ; if we succeed 
here we succeed completely. The aim of all art is inter- 
est in life. Now life is interesting according as it is true 
and beautiful. Some artists, as Homer, lead us to truth 
through beauty ; others, as Dante, lead us to beauty 
through truth. Literature is for inspiration rather than 
information, and the function of the teacher is that of a 
guide. We require in a guide familiarity with the coun- 
try, and a willingness not to intrude upon us any theories 
he may have; we wish to do our own seeing. He may 
occasionally ask us a question to ascertain if we are at 
the right point of vision, but he must never read to us 
lectures on the beauties of nature, The teacher must 
never intrude himself between the class and the author ; 
let the class do its own seeing. Again, let us ndt be in 
too much of a hurry to test results; let us be willing to 
give time for the seed to germinate. 


Henry W. Boynton, 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 


THE BOY’S SIDE. 


We ought to consider more than we do the boy’s side 
of the question. There is plenty of good reading and 
good writing to be done that can’t help interesting the 
average healthy boy. The trouble is that wé are not 
thinking first of all and last of all of interesting him, but 
of getting facts into his head. When we make him study 
as an organism a book which might interest him as an 
entity, we are very likely doing him a wrong; when we 
tie him down to the artificial code of the text-book, and 
give him over to the conventionalities of the formal essay, 
we are, it is possible, doing him another. 

I confess that I had rather read the sensible themes of 
some of my boys who scrawl and mispell, and occasionally 
drop into slang, than the platitudes of others who have 
been taught that correct machine-work wins the high 
mark, and is therefore all that is to be desired. 

The great fallacy at the bottom of much of the flabby 
ordinary work which oppresses our college teachers and 
for which preparatory methods are responsible, is that the. 
boy needs to be taught to think. Even if this were so, 
he has a great field of impressions and memories to draw 
upon ; but it is not so. Boys are no more “ unidea’d ” 
than men. They have thoughts enough of their own. 
What they need is, to be taught to say what they think 
as plainly as possibie, without fear or favor, 
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To that end we need to lead the boy gently but firmly 
away from the cyclopedia and the moral abstraction. 
He will cling to them if you will let him, because it is 
easy to paraphrase and to generalize, and he has been en- 
couraged to be dishonest. Let him know that sincerity is 
the main thing. Get bim to talk about what lies within 
his knowledge ; there are plenty of things he knows more 
about than you do. Let him forget once in a while that 
every composition has an introduction and a conclusion, 
and other book rules of the sort. Foster in him the 
notion that even he is a rational being ; that, above all, 
he can afford to be honest. 


-_——_——- 


M. Grant DanizLu, 
Principal, Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


THE SCIENCE METHOD. 


The proposition recently made to adopt the “ science ” 
or ‘laboratory ” method of determining the fitness of ap- 
plicants for admission to college in English has much in 
it that is commendable, and deserves careful considera- 
tion. Composition books containing a specified amount 
of work actually done under direction of the teacher, and 
certified by him, would at least convince the college 
authorities that preparation in writing English had not 
been neglected. In one respect, too, these books would 
have an advantage over those prepared for the science 
examination, in that in the former attention to literary 
form is the main object in view in the exercise, while in 
the latter it has only a subordinate place. If the purely 
scientific work is satisfactory, the examiner is content, no 
matter how faulty the literary form may be. It seems 
very desirable on the whole, that some modification of 
the “‘laboratory method” be adopted for English. No 
doubt the ideal mode of examining in English would be 
to pass upon all the candidate’s written work, whether it 
be in translation, or in geometry, or in history, or what 
not; but practical difficulties stand in the way of adopting 
this mode, and it is probably out of the question. 

In the preparatory schools, however, every teacher in 
every department must be a teacher of English. If the 
pupil finds that all the teachers but one, under whose in- 
struction he comes, pay no regard to the literary form in 
which he does his work, oral or written, he will soon get 
the notion—justifiable, it must be admitted,—that good 
English is to be reserved for one teacher, and for special 
occasions. The effect of such a notion upon the pupil is 
thoroughly bad. The teacher who teaches many branches 
in the same school must be just as particular about the 
pupil’s English in geometry and history papers, for ex- 
ample, as in his formal compositions ; otherwise the Eng- 
lish will never be satisfactory. The use of good English 
cannot become a Aabit under such conditions. 





BYRON GROCE, 
Master in the Public Latin School, Boston, 


READ AND WRITE. 


Both schools and colleges expect too much ; they forget 
the immaturity of pupils, the lack of time of both pupils 
and teachers, the pressure of many studies, and the great 
difficulty of the English work, this “ transmuting of ex- 
perience into thought” which Emerson makes che busi- 
ness of the scholar, and this transmuting of thought into 
expression. I am sure we all expect too much of boys. 
Doubtless anything may be demanded of girls, but boys 
are more resisting, for they lack “a clear conviction of 
ignorance ** more than girls. 

Nevertheless we of the schools are partly to blame if 
the plan of examination in English is a failure; and, 
whatever just dissatisfaction we may have with the report 
of the committee of overseers of Harvard College, there 
is enough trath in it to make us—“ galled jades ”” wince. 

Professor Kittredge tells us what the college wante. 
Its first command is, “ Read, read, read!” Doubtless 
most of the schools obey. It is also suggested that we 
make a more careful study of words. Why not, if time 
permits and the main objects be not sacrificed ? What- 
ever awakens hearty interest is good, be it word study, 
research, linguistic, literary, or historical work. At any 
rate, read; read much ; read enthusiastically, and, to use 
the happy adverb of Professor Wendell, “‘sympathetically.”’ 
But beware of “killing the life out of’’ the reading. 

The college says, also, “ Write, write, write!” If 


yhere’s any way of learning to write withoat much writ-+ 


ing, I will pay handsomely for the patent. Here it is that 
we are most at fault. Do you not know many schools— 
I know some very near Boston—in which reading matter 
is abundant, but composition is almost unknown? We 
hate the drudgery of correction, and we put the work of 
writing into a corner, excusing ourselves on the ground of 
the pressure of other work. There has been great im- 
provement in recent years, but too few of our schools are 
successfully meeting the first demand of the college in 
reading the assigned English classics sympathetically ; 
more are not meeting the second requirement since they 
do not constantly and enthusiastically practise the art of 
written expression. 


Wm. C. Coiuar, 
Head Master of Roxbury Latin School. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


If I were to say a word, I should say not emphasis 
enough has been put upon the unfortunate character of 
the examination in English, which was devised at Har- 
vard, which has been adopted by many other colleges, 
and which has proved a source of great irritation to the 
schools. Gentlemen who have spoken of the necessity 
imposed upon the candidate for admission to college of 
remembering the contents of 2,000 pages, have under- 
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THoMAS W. Bauiet, Px.D., 
President of Grammar School Section, Mass. State Association, 





stated the case. A candidate must not only remember 
the contents in general, but he must remember every inci- 
dent that may be deemed of consequence enough to be 
put upon the examination paper. Hence it follows that 
the 2,000 pages must not only be read—that I don’t com- 
plain of—but that when the student has read them, he 
must get them up for examination. ‘This is asure way to 
kill interest in good literature. Bat to awaken an inter- 
est in good books, to cultivate a taste for good reading, I 
conceive to be the most important of all aims. I speak 
from experience in teaching classes English and in pre- 
paring for this examination, which if not the worst pos- 
sible in form, is bad enough to be abandoned immedi- 
ately and forever. 
a 


Le Baron R. Briaas, 
Dean of Harvard College and Professor of English. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE DESIRES. 


I do not know jast what was said in the discussion of 
English. I had in mind these things : 

1. The college shares with the secondary school respon- 
sibility for the unsatisfactory teaching of English. 

2. Some blame may perhaps be attached to teachers of 
very young children, if the children learn to read without 
learning to spell, and if instruction from the start is made 
“ pleasant ” rather than thorough. 

3. I believe in the study of spelling, of grammar, and 
of the meanings of words. 

4 I believe that boys and girls, learning to write Eng- 
lish, should be taught, so far as may be, to express accur- 
ately, clearly, and simply such truths as they see; that 
hey should hs sent, at every oppartaaity, to good litera 


ture, and should be taught ideals of life; and that, with 
good literature and high ideals in mind, they should be 
kept writing—writing always with a view to accuracy, 
clearness, and straightforwardness. The notion that the 
college demands fine literary skill is a mistake. What 
the college would like is expressed in the following, from 
Modern Painters : 

“ Every system of teaching is false which holds forth 
‘ great art’ as in any wise to be taught to students, or 
even to be aimed at by them. Great art is precisely that 
which’ never wa:, nor will be taught; it is preéminently 
and finally the expression of the spirits of great men, so 
that the only wholesome teaching is that which simply 
endeavors to fix those characters of nobleness in the 
pupi:’s mind of which it seems easily su able ; 
and without holding out to him, as a p or 
even possible result, that he should ever paint like 
Titian, or carve like Michael Angelo, enforces upon him 
the manifest possibility, and assared daty, of endeavoring 
to draw in a manner, at least honest and intelligible ; and 
caltivates in him those general charities of heart, sinceri- 
ties of thought, and graces of habit which are likely to 
lead him through life, to prefer openness to affectation, 
realities to shadows, and beauty to corruption.” 

Change “ paint like Titian or carve like Michael An- 
gelo” to write novels like Thackeray’s or plays like 
Shakespere’s ; change ‘‘ draw ”’ (below) to “ write” ; and 
you have the expression of what we want. How to get 
all this I do not know ;—I know only what to work for ; 
and I think that our admission examination, though much 
better than none, should in some way (as yet undiscovered) 
be c hanged. 





CO-ORDINATION OF STUDIES. 


BY SUPT. THOS. M. BALLIET, PH D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The studies which constitute or which ought to con- 
stitute the grammar school program, may be divided into 
two classes. Studies which deal with objects of thought 
and furnish the material of knowledge, and “studies ” 
which deal with expression. Among the former are 
natural history, the elements of physics and chemistry, 
geography, history, geometry, etc. Among the latter are 
clay modeling, drawing, reading, penmanship, spelling, 
composition, not to speak of manual training, music, ete. 

The purpose of the “ thought studies ” is to furnish ob- 
jects of thought which may act upon the mind, stimulate 
it, and cause it to form concepts of them. The purpose 
of the studies which deal with expression—the “ language 
studies,” using the term in a broad sense—is to furnish 
the mind with the means of expressing its concepts, 
thoughts, ete. The educational value of expression lies 
chiefly in the fact that it intensifies impression, that it 
facilitates the analysis of concepts, and that it makes 
thought definite and clear. As far as observation and 
sense training are concerned, expression is a means of 
concentrating the mind on the thing to be observed. 
Hence it follow that expressions ought to go hand in 
hand with impression. In other words, that thought 
expression, and thought development onght to bear 
in education the relation to each other of means and 
end, and ought not to be separated in schools as they have 
been. The language studies ought not to be taught as 
entirely separate branches, but in connection with the 
thought studies. 

A distinction should be made between modes of ex- 
pression which represent the object in forms which re- 
semble it, like clay modeling and drawing, and such 
modes of expression as represent it by arbitrary symbols, 
as writing and reading (for reading belongs essentially to 
expression viewed from this standpoint). Drawing and 
clay modeling, although they may be in part taught even 
from the beginning as separate studies, should be taught 
far more in connection with other studies than is now the 


THE 


case in schools. 

Penmanship should be taught only to a very limited 
extent as a separate study; reading, spelling, and com- 
position should be almost exclusively taught in connection 
with the thought studies. All these modes of expression 
reach a stage where they a:sume the character of a fine 
art. Drawing (including work in color) leads to painting, 
clay modeling to sculpture aud to certain elements in 


(Continued On page 345.) 
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Perrecr your own methods rather than those of other 
people. 


THE secret of success in teaching is to have every word, 
act, and thought tell. 


THE men teaching in the United States are one third 
(39.5 per cent) of the women, though the average salaries 
of men are increasing much more rapidly than those of 
women. 


THE teacher can do no greater service to the pupils 
than to guide them in forming such habits that they will 
promptly and uniformly choose to abide by the highest 
rules of morality without appreciable effort. 


THE college for women known as Harvard Annex has 
been incorporated with Harvard University, and its name 
has been changed to Radeliffe College. The college has 
been admitted to the fall privileges of the university ; its 
diplomas will bear the seal, and its graduates the degrees 
conferred by the university. Radcliffe was the maiden 
name of Lady Molson, who established the first scholar- 
ship fund given to Harvard College. 


Ir you have anything to do do it,” was Carlyle’s advice 
to a young man who came to him for counsel. The dic- 
tum was worthy the great master and typical of his life 
work. The statement has in itall the elements that go to 
make a successful career, and involve the idea of method 
as much as that of determination. The successful teacher 
has a method—not an inflexible, unchanging, iron-bound 
mode of procedure, but a systematic, clear, well-digested 
plan in every brarch of knowledge which she teaches. If 
it be, for instance, fractions, which she is to teach first to 
a clase, she knows exactly what she is to do, how much 


she will be expected to give to the class in the first lesson, 
just what steps must be logically taken to develop the 
idea of parts of a whole, ete. ; in fine, it will all be in 
accordance with a preconceived plan, and the results will 
justify her work. It pays to “go at things” deliberately 
and forearmed. Teaching at hap-hazard, with no objac- 
tive point in view, and in the same hom-drum fashion 
every year is sure to bring the chaos so much dreaded in 
children’s minds, and makes the teacher “ school-marmy.” 
Be fresh, alive, alert, sedulous, vigilant; but have a 
method in it all. 








COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Daring the summer of 1892 Edmund J. James of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy made a eare- 
ful stady of the organization, equipment and administra- 
tion of the schools for commercial instruction in the lead- 
ing European countries, in behalf of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The results of his investigations 
have been published by the Association, and form a vol- 
ume of 232 pages which should be secured by every school 
official who is interested in the development of American 
schools along the lines demanded by advancing public 
sentiment. 

France, with her genius for organizing and developing 
experiments along such lines, on behalf of progress, has 
the most to offer by way of illustration and suggestion, 
although Germany, whose efforts are measured by results 
in commercial success has, perhaps, surpassed her rival. 
Belgium and Austria have have done much which can 
be studied with profits by the American desirous of offer- 
ing our youth the opportunities for an education which 
shall eliminate from his business career, as far as may be, 
the chance elements which only a thorough training can 
meet and counteract. Italy has done something along 
these lines, while England, of the countries visited by 
Professor James, is most backward. England’s knowl- 
edge of her innate genius for commercial life, and her 
long supremacy in the business world, led her to neglect 
to provide means by which English youth could secure 
an early, preliminary business training, when the evolu- 
tion of business customs and necessities shut them out 
from the course of preparation for business success which 
was general a century ago. The result has been that 
English trade in every portion of the globe is now close 
pressed by Germany, and even in London English mer- 
chants find German names among those of their most 
dangerons rivals. 

All this has its lesson for Americans, and we owe much 
to the American Banker’s Association, and to Professor 
James, who has been a leader in its crusade for commer- 
cial education, and who has gone beyond agitation, and 
offers a] who are interested in the subject the experience 
of Europe, to guide their efforts in establishing schools of 
commerce in this country. 








PARENTAL NEGLECT OF SCHOOLS. 


There has always been complaint that the community 
takes no active interest in the schools. This is undeniably 
true ina sense. It takes no active interest in the progress 
of medical science, of electrical, commercial, or trans- 
portation science. It accepts, utilizes and enjoys, but it 
makes no attempt to know anything about these advances. 
Everyone is very much employed with his own affairs 
and ‘“ farms out” all that be can. Whoever attends to 
his own affairs does not attend to those of other people, 
and whoever neglects his own affairs to attend to those of 
other people is very apt to be a meddier. The schools 
are every citizen’s business. Every man, every woman, 
should have a lively interest in their condition and pro- 
gress. Whoever can improve them by attention should 
do so; the place for such a one is upon the school board, 
and he can easily be elected if the public estimates his 
service as highly as he does. 

Teaching is fast approaching the rank of expert pro- 
fessional work of which only those reasonably familiar 
with this expert work can intelligently jadge, and when 
we cry out for public active interest in the schools, we 
want to know what we mean. We want no conservative 
growling, because the children are not taught as the 
parents were, we want no radical shrieking, because the 
teacher is not trying some experiment that some one else 


is trying; we do want that personal active interest 
which will secure the election of the wisest, best informed, 
best spirited, most conscientious and capable men and 
women who will withont fear or favor provide the best 
conditions for the best work, and will secure the best 
available teacher to utilize the conditions. 

It is not easy to adjust the relation of the scholastic 
and of the professional idea in the normal school. It is 
so easy to magnify the academic when once a school faces 
that way, and it is so difficult to “get anywhere” with a 
purely professional idea, that it will require exceptional 
wisdom to balance successfully the ordinary normal school. 
Either extreme is mischievous under existing conditions. 








THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts meeting of ‘93 was a great success. 
Teachers are accustomed to disregard rain, and despite 
the stormiest day of the season they gathered in larger 
numbers than ever assembled at any meeting in the his- 
tory of the Association ; and these teachers were unusu- 
ally bright, applauded intelligently, were genuinely enthu- 
siastic and wholly unteachery. 

President Tucker’s address was characteristic of the 
man, the scholar, and the instructor. It was clear, im- 
pressive, and replete with valuable thoughts. 

Superintendent Beckwith’s report, with its printed ap- 
pendix, showed thorough research, skillful analysis, dis- 
criminating estimates, and courageous deductions. 

Rarely has any one made so great a success of an asso- 
ciation address as did Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, in his brilliant plea for the education of the 
heart, for the cultivation of sentiment and enthusiasm. 
His telling discussion of the value of health was intro- 
duced by the remark of a famous wit: “If I was to pick 
out a wife for the Crown Prince of England, I would ask 
first, ‘ Does she eleep well?’ second, ‘ Does she eat plain 
food ?’ and for whatever else I’d thank God.” Through- 
out, brilliancy and humor vied with each other for public 
favor. 

The Primary Section was a unique departare, illustrat- 
ing the kindergarten system by exercises by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock and the teachers of the training school con- 
nected with the Boston Normal. 

The Grammar Section was freighted with good sense 
skillfully presented, culminating in President Eliot’s ad- 
dress on “The Grammar School of the Future,” which 
was in many respects the most acceptable public school 
utterance which he has presented to a body of teachers. 
President Eliot was at his best in thought and expression. 

The High School Section, in point of numbers, enthu- 
siasm, and atterances, was never so successfal .in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

The Satarday session showed that the teachers are in 
the habit of having a Saturday holiday. Dean N. S. 
Shaler of the Harvard Scientific School was instructive, 
interesting, and inspiring. The unavoidable absence of 
Inspector J. L. Hughes of Toronto was greatly regretted, 
but it afforded Mr. Ray Greene Huling of the Cambridge 
English High School an opportunity to appear to the best 
advantage. He has mastered a great subject and he pre- 
sented it in a masterly way. 

President Gilman’s address was a sparkling, carefully 
prepared, historic paper. 

One accustomed to listen to the papers of business 
men, authors, journalists, and clergymen can say with the 
utmost candor that rarely bas so much that was so good been 
so well presented, with less that was trite, officious, big- 
oted, or cranky. The strength of the meeting was in the 
exceptional grandeur of the men and the candor, vigor, 
and brilliancy of their handling of subjects. 

The credit for the program is due to the board of 
directors, of whom Pres. C. W. Parmenter was the effii- 
cient head, the active force. Few men have had such 
successful experience in the making of programs; few 
have such resources through acquaintance with educa- 
tional men and comprehensive grasp of educational prob- 
lems ; almost no other person would have given so much 
attention to the perfection of every detail. The Associa- 


tion was justly proud that the genius and patience of its 
presiding officer was rewarded by so large and so enthusi- 
astic an audience to enjoy such distinguished men who 
honored the occasion with their best thought, sarefally 
prepared and brilliantly presented. 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF STUDIES. 
(Continued from page 883.) 





‘architecture, reading leads to dramatic expression, and 
composition to literature. When they reach the fine art 
stage. they must be taught largely as separate studies. 

By combining the language studies with the thought 
studies, and using them as means of teaching the 

_ thought studies, we shall not only make the teaching of 
both more effective but we shall be able to make room for 
the introduction into the progrom of new studies for 
which it is now claimed that there is no room. 

Bat there is room for a co-ordination of the thought 
studies with one another in a way to unify them and to lead 
the pupil to see related truths in their natural relations. 

The elements of natural history and natural science, 
comprised under the term “ Nature Studies,” should not 
be taught of as many separate branches in primary and 
grammar schools, but as one study dealing with different 
phases of one subject—the pupil’s physical environment. 
Geometry should be co-ordinated with physics so that the 
pupil may be familiar, for example, with the elementary 
truths about the circle, before he studies in detail the 
pendulum and the lever, reflection of light from curved 
surfaces, and so that he may have some knowledge of the 
truths about similar surfaces and solids, before he learns 
in pbysics that radiant energy diminishes as the equare of 
the distance. Again, arithmetic should be so co-ordin- 
ated with the other studies that it may serve as a means 
of definite and clear analysis, and may furnish the lan- 
guage for the exact expression of qualitative relations. 

Geography should be the outgrowth of (instead of the 
introduction to, as it is often claimed) the natural sciences ; 
political geography should be the direct outgrowth of 
physical geography, and should form the stepping stone 
to history. Literature must be so co ordinated with hie- 
tory as to find in it not only its setting but largely its in- 
terpretation also. Such co-ordination will involve: (1) 
the teaching of drawing and clay modeling, more largely 
than bas been the case in connection with other studies, 
especially with nature study; (2) the teaching of spell- 
ing, mainly with composition; (3) the teaching of com- 
position with the thought studies; (4) the banishing of 
the traditional school readers from our schools and the 
introduction of reading matter bearing directly on the 
thought studies ; (5) the employment of thoroughly trained 
superintendents; (6) the employment of trained teachers. 


a a 


A. W. Epson, 
Agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 


POSSIBLE OMISSIONS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 

The present course of study in grammar schools may 
be shortened by omission, abbreviation, and correlation. 

Language should by right monopolize the greater por- 
tion of the pupil's time and attention in the early years of 
his school life. Time may be gained here by strengthen- 
ing work in the lower grades, too much of which is point- 
less and insipid. The lessons are not definite and pro- 
gressive ; essay and letter-writing, composition and repro- 
doction work lack vigor and polish. Technical grammar, 
is still at a premium, even in the intermediate grades. 
Children are not taught to use the English language easily, 
correctly, and cogently ; the teaching in a large majority 
of our schools is wretchedly poor. 

Reading is too often a dreary, listless droning over 
words ; with well-directed efforts the average primary 
teacher can quadruple the amount accomplished in a 
given time without the least injary to the child. Entire 
works of acknowledged merit may well be substituted 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth readers in any standard 
series. 

Arithmetic has heretofore occupied too much time and 
attention. The modern tendency to depend too long 
upon blocks, splints, pegs, and illustrative work, upon 
fingers and figures, to use large numbers and long combi- 
nations, to neglect oral mental arithmetic, is all wrong. 
Ob. for a renaissance of Warren Colburn’s old mental 
arithmetic in place of the diluted figure work of to day ! 

The following topics should be omitted in any well- 
ulated grammar scbool: Circulating decimals, longitude 
and time, equation of payments, stocks, bonds, exchange, 
series, annuities, alligation and all arbitrary processes, 
gnd technical terns ased only in the sshoalroo.n. 


The following topics should be greatly abbreviated : 
Factoring, G.C. D. and L. C. M., by uniting and simplify- 
ing; fractions, by dealing almost entirely with those 
having denominators below 20 ; decimals, by confining the 
word largely to decimals of three places ; denominate num- 
bers, by wise elimination; percentage, by uniting the various 
subdivisions in the application ; interest, by holding to one 
process, and one process in partial payments; ratio and 
proportion by analysis; involution, evolution, mensura- 
tion and reviews by attempting less. 

Geography may easily be brought to proper propor- 
tions by correlating it w'th history, civics, nature study 
and langaage, by omitting the non-essentials and empha- 
sizing the essentials through comparison and contrast. 








GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY PAUL H HANDS. 
Assistant Professor of the History and Art cf Teaching, Harvard Univ. 


1. Geometry has been introduced into the grammar 
school because of its educational value, i. ¢ , because—(1) 
Of the interest that may be developed in its pursait,—in- 
terest in knowledge and in the exercise of power, in 
nature, and in man and the structure and machines made 
by man. (2) Its usefulness in every day affairs, and as 
a preparation for further stady. (3) Its disciplinary ef- 
fect in tending to develop habits of observing and record- 
ing accurately, thinking definitely, and expressing clearly 
what has been thought out. 

2. To realize this educational value for grammar school 
children, it is important to determine: First, the subject 
matter to be selected ; second, the mode of presentation. 
That is to say: (1) Preference should:be given to those 
propositions, the truth of which can be established em- 
pirically (by measurement, drawing, superposition, and 
construction), and especially to those topics which have a 
practical application in the ordinary affairs of life. (2) 
Not only should the first instruction in geometry be in- 
straction in the concrete, but the subject should be worked 
out, reconstructed, by the combined effort of teacher and 
pupil (through suggestions, questions, and answers) with- 
out a text-book, but with a definite outline. The outline 
is necessary in order that progress may be systematic. 
Gradually the pupil should be led to undertake the easier 
deductive procfs. The usual demonstrative geometry 
learned from a book or presented by the teacher will not 
answer. In such instruction the length of lines in and 
out of doors will be estimated and measured, their direc- 
tion will be observed and tested, they will be drawn to 
scale, and divided into parts: triangles and parallelo- 
grams, and trapezoids, and hexagons, and circles will be 
found in nature and in the works made by man; their 
properties will be observed, measured, recorded and de- 
scribed, and numerous applications will be found of the 
facts thus obtained and the propositions thus discovered 
in the economy of nature, and in buildings, bridges, and 
machines. 

3. There is time enough for such work in geometry by 
properly correlating it wish other subjects, especially 
with arithmetic, and with the language work, and by 
shortening the time given to some portions of arithmetic. 
The prominence usually given to arithmetic in the gram- 
mar school is due chiefly to the traditional exaggerated 
notion of the educational value of arithmetic as compared 
with geometry and algebra when properly taught for 
pupils of grammar school age. 

4. Geometry was introduced into nine grammar schools 
of Cambridge about a year ago. The masters and some 
of the teachers of these schools, with one exception, now 
report—(1) That the subject is not too difficult for any 
considerable number of the pupils. (2) That the interest 
developed is very satisfactory. Some of the schools re- 
port a very high degree of interest both in teachers and 
pupils. (3) That the educational value of geometry as 
regards its disciplinary effect is in their opinion equal to 
that of the arithmetic and that in some respects its value 
in this regard is distinctly higher than that of arith- 
metic displaced. Some of the masters and teachers are 
pronounced in their relief that in all respects the dis- 
ciplinary value of geometry is higher than that of the 
arithmetic displaced. It should be said that the report 
from one school is adverse throughout; and that, as 
was to be expected, several of the masters and teachers 
conclusion in regard to 


have not yet reached a 


the educational value of geometry as compared with the 
arithmetic heretofore taught. In no case have any topics 
in arithmetic mentioned in the course of study been 
omitted, but the time given to that subject has been 
shortened. 








NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY Cc. H. MORSS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Milton, Mass. 


In Nature study we must keep constantly in mind the 
aims of the work: 1. Accuracy of observation. 2 Power 
of discrimination. 3. Jadgment,—the ability to reach an 
independent conclusion so seldom found in children. 4. 
Expression, by drawing, by written and oral language. 
5. Sentiment,—a love for the beautiful, a reverence for 
Nature, a development of the wsthetiec principle. Infor- 
mation should not be classed as an aim in this work. It will 
come in incidentally in attaining the ends mentioned, but 
when given for its own sake it has little educative value. 

As the child is destined to live in a world ruled by 
certain physical laws, to be surrounded by the beauties 
and the utilities of the animal, the vegetable and the min- 
eral worlds, we may very properly lead him to observe 
the manifestations of these in his environment, and to 
encourage him to reason upsn these. All these branches 
are closely related to the daily life of the child. 

We can ue these subjects profitably with children only 
on their descriptive side. Take plant study for example. 
We cannot go deeply into the science of the subject; we 
cannot show pupils the building up of the adalt form 
from the single cell. The perfected plant, a complex 
structure, is the child’s unit, and here our training should 
begin. Care must be taken not to load the subject too 
heavily with scientific nomenclature. It is not necessary 
to burden the memory with terms that will not enter into 
the conversation of the average person. What our chil- 
dren should do is see the plant, observe it carefully and lov- 
ingly, describe it accurately, compare and contrast its parts 
with each other, and with those of other plants, and judge 
of their adaptation to the uses to which they must be put. 

Observation lessons must be such in reality, and the 
slow minds must not be directed by the active. Each one 
must see for himself. As a general thing we do not place 
a sufficiently high estimate on independence in any of our 
school work. Give the child a sheet of paper on which to 
draw and to describe what he finds in his specimen, then 
let silence be the rule till all have had a chance to do 
some work by themselves. If the dull boy finds out one 
fact for himself, it is far better than if he possessed a 
dozen at second hand. 

The codrdination of the Nature lessons and a part of 
the reading is possible and wise. Our poets have derived 
much of their inspiration from nature, and their verses 
are full of beauties to which the children should be intro- 
duced. There is a broad field of literature from which 
to select material suitable for this work, and the wise 
teacher will make much use of it. 

The material gathered in the observation lessons, and 
from reading in connection with them, should be the basis 
of many exercises in composition, though the writing 
should not be confined to this line of subjects. No day 
should pass without practice by every child in writing 
English. It is not necessary that this mass of written 
work be corrected. Many of the errors will disappear as 
the child uses his pen more freely, even without the teach- 
er’s blue pencil. He is reading models of good English 
constantly, and these cannot fail to improve his style. 

At the end of the grammar school course the average 
pupil should be familiar with our common trees, know 
their habits, the conditions favoring growth, and the details 
of their gross structure. He should also know intimately 
the flowering and the flowerless plants of his locality, the 
characteristics of the great families represented, and the 
plant products. 

The stady of animal life should follow the same gen- 
eral method of that of plant life, with this difference,— 
there should be no dissection, no tearing away of the tis- 
sues to show structure. The knowledge gained in this 
way is more than counterbalanced by the dangers. Chil- 
dren are naturally cruel; witness their treatment of the 
lewer animals, and even of eachother. We aim to make 
the child gentle and kind, and to inculcate love for ani- 
mals and a regard for their comfort. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND OUR COMMON-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


BY NATHANIEL 8S. SHALER, §,D., 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. 


It is my purpose to consider the ways in which our 
common schools may be brought into closer relations with 
the universities. 

We should, in the first place, note the fact that the uni- 
versities have proved to be the safest depositories of our 
race culture. To have its full measure of strength, the 
common school system should be so related to these insti- 
tutions that their students may readily pass upward into 
them. Without this free passage, there is danger that 
the universities will become even more separated than 
they are at present from the life of the people; that they 
may become a place of resort for those who can afford a 
long and costly preliminary training. 

The difficulties which have to be met in order to effect 
this relation between the common schools and the univer- 
sities are serious. We note in the first place the fact that 
in those seats of higher learning the development of 
methods took place long before the public school system 
was devised, and we therefore are not surprised to find 
great difficulty in bringing about a anion. Universities 
were at first designed for the well-to-do classes, and the 
fitting which their students should receive, differing in its 
nature altogether from that demanded in the schools of 
the people, has been committed to special establishments, 
which train their pupils in relation to the work which 
they are to do in their academic or professional studies. 

Our common schools have been very properly devised 
so that they may fit the needs of the masses. Their 
upper members, the high schools, which come the nearest 
to the colleges or universities, necessarily have their work 
planned in relation to the education of those youths who 
are not to continue their work beyond the grades to which 
they there attain. Here and there special establishments 
have been maintained in the high school system with the 
intention of fitting students for college. On the whole, 
however, this scheme has not proved very satisfactory for 
the reason that it cannot be widely applied. It is, more- 
over, open to the criticism that it does not serve the 
interests of the mass of the people. 

Although the universities have not been willing to 
bring their admission conditions to a point where the 
graduates of ordinary high schools may be received as 
candidates for a degree, they have in many cases founded 
schools of science in more of less close relation with their 
collegiate instruction, and they are in general willing to 
make the admission of students to such science schools of 
a grade which may readily be passed by those who have 
completed a high-school course. Thus in the case of the 
scientific school of Harvard University, the institution, 
which provides an academic and technical training leading 
towards the several professions of engineering, geology, 
biology, chemistry, architecture, etc, is intimately con- 
nected with the college, is governed by the same faculty, 
and its students are largely taught in the same classes as 
the other undergraduates, who belong in the division of 
arts and sciences. 

The student who enters this school of science, not only 
obtains a special education, which may advance him far 
in preparation for his life work, but incidentally, through 
the social life, which he shares with the other students of 
the central faculty, he secures a considerable measure of 
the general culture which it is the highest province of the 
university to afford. It is evident that by this arrange- 
ment the university is freely opened to high-school grada- 
ates who may intend to enter on any of the careers which 
natural science affords. It is true that the opportunity 
does not provide a way whereby high-school graduates 
may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree; but it does 
open a gate through which the greater number of those 
who wish to go on beyond the limits of such schools may 
have a free and honorable access to our university. It 
appears to be desirable that this relation between the uni- 
versities and the public schools should be made to serve 
the cause of public education in the largest possible way. 
It is a bridge over an unfortunate chasm, which may be 
widened and strengthened, so that in time it may unite 
the ancient and modern systems of instruction in an 
effective manner. 

It is evidently very important that we should use all 


means to bring the common school system and the univer- 
sities into union. So long as they remain apart there is 
danger that we may develop two systems of edacation, 
one designed for the poor and the other for the rich. 
Sach a parting of our youths on the basis of wealth would 
be the most unhappy result which could possibly befall 
our educational system, to which we have to trust for the 
substantial unification of our citizens. It alone can pre- 
vail against those influenes which make for class distinc- 
tion through the accumulation and inheritance of wealth. 
Farthermore, it is in high measure desirable that the 
teachers of this country, those engaged in all stages of the 
work, from the kindergarten to the college, should feel 
that they are pa:t of a great mechanism which seeks the 
elevation of the folk. This sense of unity, on which co- 
herent work depends, ean only be attained by the union 
of spirit which comes from labor in a common cause, with 
common understandings, towards a common end. 

There is yet another point of view which deserves con- 
sideration. Our universities are by their nature and his- 
tory the great centers of learning, the treasuries of our 
intellectual gains. Owing to their advancing indepen- 
dence, to their increa-ing separation from the control of 
church and state, they are the fittest caretakers of our 
educational ideals. In a perfect system of education 
these institutions should be in a position to safeguard the 
interests of intellectual culture. This duty they cannot 
perform until they have become united with all the other 
elements in our scheme for training youths. 

For the reasons briefly stated in this paper, it seems 
very desirable that the possible connection between oar 
common-school system and the univertities, which is 
afforded by the science schools, should be rapidly and 
effectively extended. 








THE RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Larkin Dounton, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 
UNITY OF PURPOSE IN EDUCATION. 

Education may be viewed as an influeoce exerted upon 
the pupil, or as the result of the pupils activities. The 
inflaence upon the pupil is.the work of the teacher ; the 
process consists of the successive activities of the pupil ; 
while the result is the knowledge, power, and habits, 
which constitate the essential qualities of an educated 
man. 

By unity of purpose in education is meant unity or 
ideality of results, as this result exists ideally ia the minds 
of all the teachers who influence a pupil; it is the final 
cause of all the pupil’s teachers. 

The result of a series, or of a union, of forces depends 
quite as much upon the harmony of the forces as upon 
the forces themselves. If a child acquires knowledge in 
one school to- be forgotten in another, if he gains power 
under one teacher never to be used under others, if he 
forms habits in one grade which he must violate in the 
next; in short, if his educatienal efforts are not in har- 
mony, he may do an immense amount of educational 
work and the results may be unsatisfactory. 

If the educational activities of the pupil are to be pro- 
ductive of the best results, they must be consistent 
throughout. Ideas must be acquired to be retained, and 
they must be such as the pupil needs out of which to con- 
struct his conception of the universe. His conceptions of 
the world must be true to the world itself. His schemes 
of classification and thought must conform to those adopted 
by the age in which he lives. 

The process of education must be consistent. It must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end, and each part 
must depend upon the preceding and contribute toward 
the purpose or end in view. The pupil must ever go 
forward. 

This requires unity of purpose among the various teach- 
ers. They must all know the end and the way from the 
beginning. Unity of purpose unifies action. 

This doctrine has a special application to the different 
grades of schools. The work of the college and the high 
school has been largely unified by conferences and dis- 
cussions between the professors and teachers. The same 
is true of the high schools aod the grammar schools, and 
of the grammar sehools and the primary schools. 

The universities and colleges need to come to a better 


understanding of their common aims and distinct work. 
Bat the work especially needed is that of reconciliation 
between the kindergarten and the primary school. If the 


kindergartner puts herself at the point of view of the pri- ° 


mary teacher, and the primary teacher learns to under- 
stand the purposes and methods of the kindergarten ; in 
a word, if they both learn enough of the science of edaca- 
tion to be familiar with the purpose and methods of all 
education, so that they can work in harmony, then the 
kindergarten has entered the family of public schools to 


stay. 


Miss Lavra FIsHER, 
Teacher of Kindergartening, Boston Normal School. 


PRINCIPLE3 AND METHODS OF THE KINDERGARTEN, 


The object of edacation is to lift the particular man 
into universal manhood by the power of his own ‘activity, 
and through participation in the life of humanity. Hence 
self-activity is the first principle of edacation, and en- 
trance into man’s universal relationships the necessary 
condition of its exercise. 

The first condition of growth is conquest of obstacles. 
This is trae of mental as well as of physical development. 

Physical training in the kindergarten is indirect acd 
unconscious. The body is trained tarning the attention 
away from the body. The gymnastics of the kinder- 
garten are representative soags and games, accompanied 
with movements, which exercise every part of the body 
and should be carefully and correctly execated from the 
standpoint of the ida they illustrate; e g, the hopping 
bird, Jeaping frog, the windmill that taras, the farmer 
who ploughs, sows, reaps, ete. etc. Every movement, 
carefully performed, makes clearer the idea for which it 
stands, and at the same time strengthens aad beautifies 
the body. 

The games of boyhood and youth are a key to the 
physical exercise: of these stages. Playground and gym- 
nasium must work hand ia hand, and reinforce each other. 

The self-activity of the child manifests itself in the 
form of play. Piay is the spontaneous expression of the 
inner life. It knows no ought except the caprice of the 
one who plays. The child in his play lives over the life 
about him. He becomes at will any person or thing he 
chooses ; at one time a roaring lion, at another a brave 
soldier, In like manner he transforms objects as he de- 
sires ; the stick is a gun, or again a horse; the chair a 
carriage or a bridge. His imagination is the power which 
produces magically the world in which his thought moves 
and through which it finds expression. This power, by 
which the child relives the life about-him and thus 
learns to understand it, cannot be ignored by the schools. 
Boys’ games are also representative ; they feel the need 
of acting what they see and hear. 

The same need is the basis of the dramatic-literary 
work of later education—the poetry, speeches, dialogues 
of the schoolroom. Plays should embody those typical 
experiences that furnish us with keys to the comprehen- 
sion of life. Types, whether of form or activities, are 
the clues to a whole range of experience, and make clear 
every special experience of a kind. Typical games, 
poems, plays, characters, should be emphasized and others 
interpreted by means of these. 

Representation is followed by construction. Construe- 
tion transforms materials into objects, and so stimulates 
the observation and study of particular things. It pro- 
claims man’s superiority over natare, and illustrates the 
fact of his spirituality. The child begins construction 
in the kindergarten. The materials used are keys to 
the materials and processes used by man in construction 
of the most common objects. 

Manual and art training must follow and develop the 
clue given in the kindergarten. They must develop 
ideas, not merely prodace things ; they must illustrate 
principles, and these must grow clear to the pupil. 

Creativeness is the outcome of construction, and the 
explanation as well as the object of both representation 
and construction. Creativeness adds originality to con- 
struction. It gives scope to the expression and de- 
velopment of individuality. It gives the infinite variety 
to a common life or idea, which is necessary to its fall 
realization. Creativeness is that in us which proves our 
divine origin and essence. 

When ideals calculated to awaken the sympathies of 
the child are presented, he will act in accord with them- 
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Create a love of goodness by making goodness attractive. 

Develop habits in accord with these ideals. Practice 
all the virtaes. Habits established in accordance with 
ideals cared for become guiding principles. The ethics 
of the schoolroom consists in training pupils in the forma- 
tion of right habits. Pat a premium upon right conduct, 
give time and attention to its exercise, and the school- 
room becomes a training school for character as well as 
for thought. 

Help the child to a recognition of the relationships out 
of which duties spring. The institations of society em- 
body man’s relationships. Teach the child to love these, 
to see in the family the circle that protects and fosters the 
iudividual ; in civil society a larger circle serving and 
strengthening the family ; in the state a still larger circle, 
guiding and governing both; and in the church the 
ground and explanation of the life of all. 

It is the duty of teachers to practice the principles 
they advocate ; they must create a demand for the changes 
they desire, prepare themselves for the work to be done, 
learn from the great educators, throw aside their own 
pet theories, and open their minds and hearts to the 
knowledge and influence of truth. 

Lucy WaEELOcK, 
Chauncy-Wall Schoc!, Boston. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The search which the famous Cynic of Athens began 
so long ago did not end when the light of his lantern 
failed. Our educational systems are seeking constantly 
to find the man in every human being, and to lead to the 
realization of his highest possibilities. Instruction alone 
can never accomplish this. Knowledge is valuable only 
as it is translated into conduct. 

Virtue is to be acquired by the performance of single 
acts of virtae. The school is to furnish incentives to 
virtue and opportunities for its practice. Incentives must 
come from the soul’s self. The atmosphere of the school- 
room, the ideals presented by the rhyme of the poet, or 
by stories of golden deeds, drawn from the treasure-house 
of history, furnish the means of quickening the soul to 
desire the good, and true, and beautiful. 

Froebel gives, as the watchwords of his system of 
child-culture, a true and undivided trinity—religion, in- 
dustry, and temperance. “ Religion without industry,” 
he says, ‘is liable to be lost in empty dreams. Industry 
without religion degrades man into a beast of burden.” 
The hand-work, which predisposes the child to rectitude 
and industry and awakens a sense of the beautiful; the 
games, which furnish occasions for the practice of self- 
subordination, self-control and helpfulness; the stories, 
which present deeds worthy of imitation; the songs, 
which breathe an atmosphere of peace and joy; the 
morning talks, which show God in his world,—these are 
the rounds of the ladder which the kindergarten raises 
from earth toward heaven. 

The kindergarten opens with song, for Froebel recog- 
nized with Plato and the wisest of the ancients that 
through music, ‘ harmony, rhythm, and grace penetrate 
the deepest recesses of the soal and abide there.” Relig- 
ion is the heart of morality, and the child’s religious feel- 
ing is awakened by the songs which lend wings to the 
spirit. Stories are used in the child-garden as a mirror 
of the child's life. The loveliness or the unloveliness of 
certain deeds is quickly recognized when reflected from 
the mirror of nature or history. 

Morality, according to Froebel, is to be induced by 
making the upward tendencies so strong that the nature 
never gravitates downward. The house which was empty, 
swept, and garnished was the one occupied by the seven 
evil spirits. 

Occupation is always and everywhere the foe of evil. 
The criminals whom the state supports in our penitentiar- 
ies are frequently from the educated classes; but very 
rarely from the ranks of those who have learned a useful 
trade. Work which occupies the hands and the mind 
leaves no candidates for Satan’s employ. The kinder- 
garten supplies the child with materials to be transformed 
into something useful or beautiful; it enlists the codper- 
ation of head and heart with the hand ; ite work is always 
productive and creative, so a love of work is fostered and 
a habit of industrious application formed. 

The will directs the work of the hands to some chosen 
end, hence the manual occupation attains a moral value 


‘* The soul rises to the good through the beautiful,” said 
the ancient Greek, and Froebel, recognizing the close con- 
nection between the outwardly beautiful and the morally 
beautiful, aims to awaken the sense of truth and beauty 
through the work of the child’s hands. By the constant 
direction of the energies toward the accomplishment of 
definite work, the power of self control is gained, which 
is the basis of temperance, or self. restraint. 

The games of the kindergarten, which call for codpera- 
tion and subordination of self, give daily occasion for the 
acquisition of these virtues. The swift runners in the 
race must wait for the faltering steps of the tiny ones ; 
the strong must help the weak ; the perfect whole must 
be secured by the help of each individuality,—these are 
the lessons gained in the plays, which are representations 
of the serious transactions and the broad relationships of 
life. It is such organized play, carried on with the kin- 
dergarten spirit, which is to effect and improve the morals 
and mannners of our school playgrounds. 

The government of the kindergarten is a free republic, 
where the tiny citizens are taught to govern an! control 
self. The will which is cowed into submission by fear 
and arbitrary authority can never become a sovereign 
over self and evil. ‘ Duties and rights must alway cor- 
respond ” is the motto of the kindergarten. Your right 
to freedem involves of necessity a consideration of your 
neighbor’s right to equal liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Virtue is not bought by gilded badges oer colored cards. 
It is its own exceeding reward. Ccéperation, not compe- 
tition, is the star which guides to the new kingdom of 
peace and good-will among men. It must guide childish 
feet into the way of peace, or the man will never walk 


there. 
—_—o———— 


Our space did not permit us to use the suggestive out- 
line submitted by Miss Waterman. We hope this excel- 
lent material will some day be developed into a helpful 
article. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What has become of the fine collection of books 
owned by John Adams, once president of the United 
States ? 

2. In what way is the Dead Sea to be developed ? 

3. What new pension order has been issued by Com 
missioner Lochren ? 

4. What state has passed a law in regard to hazing ? 

5. What new regulations in regard to the Geary Act 


were recently issued ? 

6. In the proposed Russo-Turkish alliance, what guar- 
anty does the former give ? 

7. What is the trouble in Melilla? 

8. How many immigrants were received into the 
United States during the last year? 

9. What king was recently stoned to death ? 

10. How much money are the foreign nations said to 
have taken at the World’s Fair? 

11. What is to become of the Krupp gun which was on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


ANSWERS. 

1. The trustees of the Boston Public Library have accepted the 
care and custody of it, and it will occupy a prominent place in the 
new library building in Copley Square. At present it ia in the 
Crane Memorial Hall, in Qaincy. 

2, The Sultan aod an American specalator are about to develop 
the cc mmercial features of the sea. Its salt, bitumen, and sulphur 
are expected to prove profitable. 

3. Pension certificates issued under the second section of the act 
of Jane 27. 1890, will no longer specify particular disabilities. In 
such certificates, when the maximum rating of $12 a month is 
allowed, the certificates will state that it is for “inability to earn a 
support by manual labor.’’ Where less than the maximum rating 
is allowed, the certificates will state that it is for ‘‘ partial inability 
to earn a support by manual labor.”” Whenever in case of a pen- 
sion granted under said section at less than the meximum rating a 
higher rating is subsequently sought, the application for such 
bigher rating shall be considered and treated as a claim for in- 
crease (and not as a claim because of a new disability), and the 
increase, if allowed, will begio from the date of the medical exam- 
ination showing the increased disability. 

4. Ohio. Heazirg in future will be a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of from $100 to $300, and imprisonment for from six months 
to two years; and branding by the use of nitrate of silver, or other- 
wiee, will be punishable by a term in the penitentiary. 

5. On Nov. 25 new regulations were issued from the treasrry de- 
partment, which provide that all Chinese laborers in the United 


States must register before a collector of internal revenue before 
May 3, 1894, or else be subject to deportation. Chinamen who 
registered under the original Geary Act will be required to again 
register under the new law. The new regulations follow the same 
line as the old treasury regulations as to Chinese registration, ex- 
cept that one creditable witness, instead of two, must certify to the 
Chinaman’s good character when he presents his application to reg- 
ister, and this witnese may be a Chinaman or other person, instead 
of a white person only, as in the old regulations, 

6. The integrity of the Sultan’s domains in exchange for the 
right of way for Rassian ships. 

7. Melilla is a Spanish convict station on the north coast of 
Morocco, and was taken from the Moors in 1496, Unsuccessfal at- 
tempts have frequently been made to retake it. Last September 
General Margallo determined to put a stop to the depredations 
committed by neighboring tribes who would destroy the new works 
at the outposta of Fort Guaraich as fast as the Spaniards erected 
them, The result was a serious attack on the fort, by which the 
Moors lost heavily, bat forced the garrison to retire to Melilla, 
after twenty of the Spanish were killed and thirty-four were 
wounded. From the latest information it ie learned that Malay 
Araaf has persuaded the Riffians to stop hostilities, having promised 
them that the Sultan would do certain things for them at his own 
expense which they demanded. 

8. 441,793, a decrease of 141,034 over the previons year. The 
principal decrease was from Russia, and other countries where 
cholera had been prevalent, 

9. The king of Aghantee, by insurgents in the streets of Coos- 
maasie, his capital. 

10. About $10,000,000; Italy, $2,500,000, for carvings, bronzes, 
porcelains and marbles; Germany, $1,500,000; France, England, 
Austria, and Japan, sach $1,000,000. Russia and Spain are said 
to have received about $750,000, each. 

11, Negotiations were begun this week between the United 
States war department and the agents of the Krupps for the sale 
of this wonder to the United States government. The price asked 
by the Krupps for it is said to be $223,000, 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


W. P. BEcKwitTH, Chairman, 


The committee have devoted their work to the collection of facts 
regarding educational progress, and have given especial attention 
to the four western c-unties of Massachusetts,—Berkshire, Frank- 
lin, Hampden, and Hampshire. The entire time alloted upon the 
program was given to a consideration of the resulta shown by a 
comparison between 1875 and 1892,—these two dates being selected 
because they corresponded as nearly as possible to the interval be- 
tween the last two meetings of the state association at Springfield. 

The four counties named inclnde about one third of the area of 
the state. They had, in 1890, 14% of the population, but only 8.6% 
of the assessed valuation. They are thus seen to be, in proportion 
to the number of children for whom they must provide instruction, 
relatively poor. But without indulging in vain-glory, or desiring 
credit that is not due, the claim ia made that the record of recent 
years, in that section, ie one of which it has a right to be proud, 
showing, as it does, in most particulars, a greater improvement rel- 
atively than is shown in the state at large. 

Material Provision for Schools.—The population of western Mas- 
sachusette, within the years indicated, has increased 28%, and ite 
assessed valuation 14%; but the annual outlay for schools has in- 
creased nearly 60%, The average expenditure per pupil has in- 
creased in the whole atate 2%; in Berkshire County the increase has 
been 33%; in Franklin, 13% ; and in Hampshire, 12%. For new build- 
ings the state has expended about twelve and a quarter millions of 
dollars; of thi sum, the four western counties have expended 
$1,149,502, or 9 4% of the total, though their valuation is ouly 8 6% 
of the total. Ths increase in achool expenses for the state has been 
8% of the va'uation; in Berkshire County it has been 30%, and in 
Franklin 10%. Berkshire now stands at the head of all the counties 
in the state in the proportion of taxable property devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. 

School Attendance..—In 1875, of every one hundred children of 
school age, 72.76 were actually in school every day the schools were 
in session; in 1892 the number had risen to 74.06. In Borkshire, 
the increase was five times the average increase for the state; in 
Franklin, more than three times; in Hampden, mora than double; 
in Hampshire, nearly six times. In high schools, the number of 
pupils in the counties named has increased 45%, showing that, in 
proportion to population, there are three pupils ia attendance where 
there were two in 1875. 

The increase of western Massachusetts students at Williams and 
Amherst colleges has kept pace with the population; the Agricul- 
tural College at Amberst draws 40% of its students from 
these counties, and its membersbip has largely increased since 1875; 
at Smith College, 150 young women from these counties are pur- 
suing higher courses of study, where in 1875 there were none, and 
this great prosperity at Smith has been attained without encroach- 
ing at all upon the attendance at other institations which would 
natnrally seem to be ite competitors. 

Teachiny Force.—The total number of teachers employed in 
western Massachusetts since 1875 haa increased 10% while 
the number of these who have attended normal schools has in- 
creared 90%. As elsewhere aleno, the women teachers in high 
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echools are very much better educated than formerly, most of them 
baing college gradastes. There are also training schools or ap- 
prentice work or some combination of the two for beginners ia 
teaching at Springfield, Holyoke, Pittefisld, North Adams, and 
Adams, none of which were in existence in 1875. The wages of 
teachers show very diverse reeults. In the state at large, the 
average increave of the wages of male teachers has been 58%. Ia 
Borkshire County the increase has been only 40%; in Franklin, al- 
most 100%; in Hampden, 74%; in Hampshire, 35%. The wages 
of female teachers in the state bave increased 32%,—Hampden is 
the only western county that has equalled thisrate. A plea is made 
for some plan whereby the small and poor towns, now taxing them- 
selvas for school purposes and atill unable to pay reasonable wages, 
may have more assistancs still from the state tan they are now re- 
ceiving. The committee regard it as unfortunate that the number 
of male teachers is showing so large a reduction in the state, and 
atill larger in the counties under consideration. In the latter case, 
the decrease is about 40%. 

Supervision.—In 1875 there were only four superintendents of 
schools reported in western Massachusetts. In 1892, 43 oat of 103 
cities and towns, including in the aggregate 70), of the population, 
were employing superintendents. Those forty-thrae places pay ia 
the salaries of superintendents nearly $25,000 annually, being more 
than twice as much, in proportion to their wealth, as is paid in the 


state at large. However important and usefal the work of super- 
intendents in the centers of edacational thoaght and inspiration, it 
is even more valuable in places remote from those centers. The 
wise policy of the state in encouragiog the employment of super- 
intendents and the energy with which it has been pashed cannot be 
too highly commended. 





APPENDIX TO REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS. 


LocAL AND VOLUNTARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS RE- 
PORTED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ApAMS.— Adams Teachers’ Association. Organized, 1888. 
Any one interested in education may become a member by paying 
five cents per week. Exercises are mostly of a professional nature. 
Has held one public banquet Hasa library of about 200 volumes. 
Free public lectures are provided to the extent of ita means. It 
provides {or a ‘‘ Teachers’ Column’’ in the Jccal newspaper. Its 
meetings are held once in three weeks, 


ANDOVER. — Andover Teachers’ Association. Organized, 
1892. Any teacher is eligible to membership. Meetings are held 
monthly. Exercises are professional. The public are invited to 
attend ite meetings. Speakers are sometimes secared from outside. 


Bostcn. —1. Boston Masters’ Association. Organized early 
in this century; re-organizad in 1840, and again in 1851. Prinei- 
pals of high or grammar schools may become members. Meetings 
are held monthly; exercises are professional ; each meeting is fol- 
lowed by a dinner at Parker House. 

2. Boston Sub-masters’ Club. Organized about 1882. Name 
indicates conditions of membership—annual fee, $10. Holds eight 
meetings per year. Exercises both professional and literary. Ob- 
ject of the club is largely social; there is a dioner at each meeting, 
followed by address from some invited speaker or by a discussion 
from members. 

3. Master’e Acsistante’ Club. Organizzd, 1892. Members ara 
women teaching gradaating classes. Moetings held monthly. At 
each meeting papers are read on subjecis connected with the work 
of the members. A supper precedes each meeting. Speakers are 
sometimes invited. 

BROCKTON. — Primary Teachers’ Avsociation. Organized, 
1889. Avy primary teacher in the city is considered a member. 
Meetings once in two months. Exercises professional. Oataiders 
allowed to be present. One free lecture was given last year 

CAMBRIDGE. — Grammar School Principals’ Clab. Organ- 
ized, 1892. Name shows the conditions of membership. Meetings 
monthly and exercises professional. At each meeting the discussion 
is opened by a member appointed beforehand. 


EVERETT. — Everett Teachers’ Association. Organizsd about 


1888. All who are officially connected with the schools may be 
members. Meetings monthly and exercises usually professional. 
Oateiders are invited to hear addresses by speakers who are em- 
ployed and paid by the association. For the comiog year the work 
is to be directed by committees upon various subjects, such as liter- 
ature, art in the achools, science, etc. 

Fatt Rrver.—Fall River Teachers’ Association. Organ- 
ized, 1892. Teachers may become members on payment of one 
dollar. Meetings monthly, and exercises are both professional and 
literary. One social was held last year. Lectures are given, to 
which the public are freely invited. 

FircHBURG. — Fitchburg Teachers’ Association Organized, 
1878. All teachers are members. Meetings monthly; exercises 
both professional and literary. No especial effort is made to inter- 
est the public. 

GRAFTON .— Grafton Teachers’ Association. Organized, 1892. 
Local teachers are members. Meetings held once each term ; exer- 
cises both professional and literary. Some public meetings are 
held which are addreseed by outside talent or by citizans of the 
town. 

LEE. — Lee Teachers’ Association. Organized, 1892. Members 
are local teachers. There are two meetings each term, and the ex- 
ercises are literary. It has the use of the high school library. 


LOWELL. — 1. Lowell Teachers’ Institute. Organized abont 
1882. Meets four times each year. Sometimes has excursions. 
Its meetings are public, and the exercises ara professional. 

2 Masters’ Club, composed of the male teachers in the grammar 
and high schools. 

3. There is also an organization including the primary teachers, 
which holds largely attended meetings. 

4. Training School Graduates’ Union. Organized, 1891. Meets 
monthly; exercises both professional and literary; also holds a 


social meeting annually. Its meetings are opento all. It employa 
outside speakers and pays them from membership fees. 
Lynn. — Lynn Educational Association. Organized, 1892. 


Meetings monthly, and exercises so far have been professional. 


Has had one banquet. It condacta a colamn in a local paper. It 
intends to establish a library. 
MEDFORD — Medford Teachers’ Clob. Organized, 1891. 


Meetings monthly. The members of echool committee are invited 
to attend. Exercises professional; attempts nothing of a social 
nature. 

Newton. — The Teachers’ Clab of Newton. Organized, 
1893. Will hold five meetings annually, and exercises will be pro- 
fessional and literary. The meetings will be open to the pubiic. 
Annual membership fee, fifty cents. 

PRINCETON. — There is a reading club among the teachers, 
organized in 1893, which holds meetings for professional reading 
once in two weeks. 

SALEM — Salom Teachers’ Association. Organized along time 
ago. Meeting are held monthly; there are no fees or taxes. 

SOMERVILLE. — Somerville Teachers’ Association. Organ- 
ized, 1889. Meetings are held quarterly, and exercises are both 
literary and professional. Ovatsiders are allowed to attend the meet- 
ings. One meeting for social purposes is held annually. The 
membership fees are used to pay lecturers. 


WESTFIELD. — Carrent History Club. Organized, 1890. Ite 
members are from the families of normal or high echool corps 
of teachers. The meetings are held once in three weeks, and the 
exercises are varied in nature. It has sometimes invited outsiders 
to speak. 


WESTMINSTER. — There is a reading club among the teach- 
era, organized in 1893, which holds meetings for professional read- 
ing ovce in two weeks. 

WINCHESTER, — Winchester Teachers’ Club. Organized, 
1891. Meetings monthly. Members of the school committee are 
invited to attend. Exercises professional; attempts nothing of a 
social nature. 


WORCESTER. —1. Schoolmasters’ Club. 
years ago. Members are principals of ninth grade schools. 
present it is suspended for supervisors’ meetings. 

2. Ninth Grade Assistants. Meetings held monthly; exercises 
are professional; outsiders not usually admitted. 

3. Kindergarten Teachers. Organized, 1892. Monthly meet- 
ings, with professional exercises. Also holds exhibitions of kiader- 
garten work. 


Organizad many 
At 


A teachers’ reading room has been established, where the cur- 
rent educational periodicals may be found; a pedagogical library is 
also being gathered. 

TABLE SHOWING CERTAIN FACTS REGARDING THE SCHOOLS 
OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875 AND IN 1892, 


1875 1892 

Population, . é . ‘ 239 685 807 290 
Assessed valuation, . , 5 $165,712,697 $193 474.116 
+ Raised by taxation for all school purposes, 545, 169 868 010 
Namber of children between 5 and 15, 46 908 54 469 
Number of different children attending 

school, . ° ' " ° 46 096 54 461 
Average attendance, . ° . ° 80 941 88 168 
Number of diffarent teachers employed, 1,845 2 039 
Namber of these who have attended normal 

school, . : ‘ ; ° 257 489 
Namber of high schools, . ° : 39 41 
Namber of teachers in high schools, 89 123 
Namber of pupils in high schools, ° 2,384 3 474 
Aguregate salaries high school principals, $46,326 $46 473 
Namber of pupils in private schools 8,015 8 692 


tNot including expenditures for new school buildings. 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE TEACH- 
ERS EMPLOYED IN WESTERN MASS, IN 1875 AND 1892. 








Males, Females. 
Counties. 1875 1892 1875 1892 
Berkshire, " ° 83 53 413 535 
Fravklio, . . n 54 10 862 367 
Hampden, . ‘ ; 65 50 483 601 
Hampshire, ° . 52 36 333 387 
234 149 1591 1890 


TABLE SHOWING THE PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE OF THE 
SCHOOL POPULATION IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN 1875 AND 1892. 








Counties. 1875 1892 
Berkshire, . ; ° . .6630 1277 
Franklin, . ° ° ° . 7994 8382 
Hampden, . ° ° ° 5831 6146 
Hampshire, . ; ‘ é 7121 . 7845 

Average for whole atate, 7276 .7406 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH OF 
MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS IN WESTERN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS IN 1875 AND 1892, 








Males. Females. 
Counties. 1875 1892 1875 1892 
Berkshire, . P ° $4721 $65.79 $2949 $33.59 
Franklin, ° 41 80 82,52 29 14 29 21 
Hampden, . ‘ ° 6846 119.17 32 71 43 02 
Hampshire, . ‘ 47.83 73 53 29 71 82 09 
Aversge for whole state, $8478 $134.22 $35.25 $4652 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT EXPENDED PER PUPIL IN 
WESTEBN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875 AND 1892 
1875 








Counties. 1892 
Berkshire, ° $8 82 $11 76 
F.avklin, . ° ° ° 9 58 10.85 
Hampden, . . . 12 92 13.11 
Hampsbire, . ° ° 10 27 11.54 

Average for whole state, $14.84 $15 07 


TABLE SHOWING THE PER CENT OF THE VALUATION Ex- 
PENDED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES IN WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS IN 1875 AND 1892, 








Counties. 1875 1892 
Berkshire, . ° ° -00304 C0394 
Franklin, . . ° ° -00325 00356 
Hampden ., ° ° ° .00290 .00313 
Hampshire, . ° ° .00338 .00361 

Average for whole atate, .00237 .00256 








MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS. 


Mr. Gay, who h d charge of the Massachusetts 
Edoecatioral Exhibit at Chicago, said: Three ques- 
tions ere ask ed concerning our educational exhibit at 


Newton ; 
Dewey, North Adams; 


Williem Faller, Boston; 
George H. Danforth, 
Westfield; Frank O. Baldwia, Andover; Daniel 


Jalia M.|but that the interests of the Association would 
suffer if so large a proportion as one half of the 


directors should retire annually.’’ They recom- 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association 
held its forty ninth annual meeting in the exbibi- 
tion hall of the EKoglish High School, Boston, Deo. 
1 and 2~ President C. W. Parmenter of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School in the chair; 0. B. Bruce, 
superintendent of the Lynn schools, secretary; and 
Walter S. Parker of the Everett School, Boston, 
treasurer. Probably the largest number of teach- 
era that ever assembled in Massachusetts at the 
opening of an educational meeting were gathered 
to listen to the impressive words of De. E. Win- 
chester Donald, rector of Trinity Church, who 
conducted the opening devotional exercises. 

The record: of the last annual meeting were ap- 
proved. 

President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth 
College gave the first paper of the morning, upon 
the subject, ‘‘ The Pablic School as the Basis of 
Social Unity.” This addrees was a scholarly and 
convincing treatment of the theris, that that social 
unity which lies at the foundation of democratic 
institutions is to be secured only through the 
agency of the free public echool. 

Mr. Walter P. Ueckwith, s perintendent of 
schools, Adams, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Progress in Maseachusetts. 

The report dealt largely with the progress in 
educational matters made by the wes‘ern coun- 
ties of the estate, as compared with the prog 
ress of the state at large during the past fifteen 
years. _The great awakening in educational inter- 
este which has taken placa in the western counties 
duriig this psriod was clearly exhibited. The 
report was @ rare example of concise and effactive 
Eoglish It showed painstaking cars io gathering 
and sifting statistics, aud was & convincing grgu- 
ment in favor of state aid for the achools of the 
leas favored localities, 





Chicago: First, Did it pay ? second, How did it 
compare with those of other states ? third, What 
is to be done with it? I would say that it paid far 
better than we had dared to hope. The work 
which we showed was examined and studied by 
very many, and the suggestions and iuspiration re- 
ceived from it will bear rich fruitage in hundreds 
of ech olrooms. Onr exhibit cowpared well with 
the others. In some particulars it surpassed that 
of any other state. It received the highest com- 
mendation from visitors, and will be honored with 
many medals from the jary of awards. Its fature 
cannot now be determined. Many of us hope that 
it will bs kept éntire and placed on permanent ex- 
hibition in some portion of the state. We need a 
school museum, and vur Chicago exhibit should 
form its beginning. With it should be gathered 
all that can illustrate the best methods of teaching, 
and facilities forinstruction. If the proposition to 
establish such a museum has y ur encouragement 
and assistance, it is likely to receive attention iu 
the legislature of the commonwealth. 

The f lowing committ® were ann unced : 

On Nominations.—Samuel T. Dutton, Brook- 
line; Charles E. Fay, Somerville; Herbert H. 
Bates, Cambridge; Charles W. Hill, Boston; 
Henry Whittemore, Waltham; A. L. Whitcomb, 
Lowell; B. B. Russell, Brockton; E. J. Goodwin, 


Apperception in Drawing. 


TEM is worthy of careful examination. 








LB. Hagar, Salem; William H. Eaton, Concord. 

On Resolutions. —Jvohn T. Prince, Weet Newton; 
A. L. Goodrich, Salem; Arthur C. Bovden, 
Bridgewater; Paul H. Hanus, Cambridge; B. B. 
Rassell, Brockton; Kate L. Brown, Milton; H. 
Chapin Sawin, Newton. 

Auditing Committee —Henry C. Hardon, Bos- 
ton: J. W. McDonald, Stoneham; Benjamin F. 
Morrison, Medford. 

The closing paper of the morning was presented 
by Dr. G. Stenley Hall, president of Clark Univer- 
sity, upon ‘‘ The Education of the Heart.’’ It 
was the purpose of the paper to emphasize the im- 
portance of sentiment in education, the cultivation 
of right feeling as distinguished from purely inte!- 
ectual effort. It was universally conceded that 
thie was the most helpfal and suggestive of the 
educational addresses of this master of the science 
of pedagogy. 

The morning session closed with the report of 
the Committee on Amendments to the Constita- 
tion, which was presented by Dr, John Tetlow. 
The committee reported that ‘‘ while they are in 
substantial accord with the spirit and purpose of 
the proposed amendment, they feel that the changes 
which it contemplates aretoosweeping. They be- 
lieve that changes should be made in the member- 
ship of the board of directors from year to year, 


mend that Article V[. be amended so as to read 
as follows: ‘* The cffisers of the Association shall 
be a president, fifteen vice-presidante, a secretary, 
three assistant secretaries, a treasurer, and twelve 
councilors, all of whom shall constitate the board 
of directors. These officers shall be elected ty 
ballot at the annual meeing. Five of the vice- 
presidents and three of the councillors shall be 
changed each year.’? The report was accepted 
and ite recommendations adopted. 

The session of Saturday morning was opened 
with devotional exercises conducted by Rev. A. E. 
White of Cambridge. 

The report of the Committee on Necrology was 
presented by Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newtor. 
The report contained brief tributes to the memory 
of Samuel W. Mason, Delwin A. Hamlin, Georgia 
Lane, Jeremiah Plimpton, and Eugene Loefang. 
The same committes, consisting of N. T. Allen, G. 
A. Walton, D. B. Hagar, was reappointed by the 
chair for the ensuing year. The report was unan- 
imously adopted by a rising vote. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler, S.D., Daan of the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard University, read 
a carefully prepared paper upon ‘‘ The Relation 
of the School to the University.’”’ The paper was 





a strong presentation of the educational value of 
right scientific work. In the jadgment of the 








~The Gradation 
THOMPSON’S DRAWING SYS- 


The lessons are so related and logically connected that the first 


of Lessons in the 


lesson leads on to and prepares for the second, the second for the third, the third for the fourth, and so 


on. 


ing educators of the world as of the greatest possible importance. 
The THOMPSON EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING furnishes material for any kind of a course 


from one year to a twelve-year course, 


This is in accordance with the Herbartian law of Apperception which is now recognized by the lead- 


A complete outline of the Series will be sent free on application. 
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writer the Scientifis School is to be the connecting 
link between the university and a large class of 
secondary schools, 

The president stated that Inspector James L. 
Haghes of Toronto, who was announced to speak 
upon ‘ Recent Play Movements in Germany,”’’ 
was prevented by illness from being present, and 
introduced Ray Greene Hauling, head master of the 
English High School. Cambridge, who spoke upon 
the ‘‘ Ancestry and Birth of the American High 
School,’’ 

Pres. D. C. Gilman followed Mr. Haling, and 
delivered a delighifal address on ‘‘ A Liberal Ed- 
acation in New Eagland.’’ The object of the ad- 
dress was to uphold the idea that a liberal edaca- 
tion is not only to be acquired in colleges, but may 
be and should be part of the edncational life of 
every body. His charming manner and pleasing 
delivery captivated the audience which filled the 
exhibition hall to ove: flowing. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


The epscious halls of the Latin School and En- 
glish High School proved inadequate to accom- 
mc date the immense audiences called together by 
the attractive programs of the sectional meeting . 


Tae Higa ScHoo. SEcTION, 


Under the presidency of Principal Eagene D. Ras- 
sell of Lynn, was devoted to» discussion of ‘* Eng- 
lish ion Secondary Schools’? An able paper by 
Prof. George L. Kittredge of Harvard University 
was followed by a discussion in five-minute ad- 
dresses by Wm. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge; 
Andrew J. George, of Newton; Henry W. Boyn- 
ton, of Phillips Andover; M. Grant Daniell, of 
Chauncy-H»ll; Byron Groce, of Boston; W. C. 
Collar, of Roxbury; Dean Le Baron R Briggs, 
of Harvard College. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Supt. Thomas M Balliet of Springfield as presi- 
dent of the section, opened the session with a 
strong plea for the better ‘Co ordination of 
Studies.’ Some ‘‘ Possible Omissions from the 
Grammar School Curriculuam’’ were discussed in 
@ paper prepared by Agent A. W. Edeon <f the 
Siate Board. Prof. Paal H Hanna gave an in- 
stractive talk, illustrated by blackboard work, 
ucon **Geometry and Algebra in Grammar 
Schools.’”’ “Nature Study in the Grammar 
Schoola’’ was the subject of an interesting paper 
by Sapt. C.H. Morass of Milton. ‘‘ The Grammar 
School of the Fature’’ was the subject of an ad- 
dress by President Eliot of Harvard, in which he 
held rapt attention of his immense audience, till 
long after the close of the other sectional meetings, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 

The central topic in this section was the “ Re- 
lation of the Kiodergarten tothe Primary School.’’ 
Ds. Larkin Danton, the president of the section, 
spoke briefly upon the need of * Uaity of Purpose 
in Edacation,’’ and then read a psper prepared 
by Mies Laora Fisher upon the ‘' Principles and 
Methods of the Kindergarten.’’ With the aid of 
ten little tota from a first year primary clas, Miss 
Mary C. Mellyn gave an illustration of ‘* Kinder- 
garten Methcds’’ in teaching number which was 
highly appreciated by the many interested teachers. 
Mies Mary H. Waterman spoke of the adaptation 
of kindergarten methods to primary instruction. 
‘*Tne Moral [oflaence of the Kindergarten’’ was 
the topic of the closing paper, presented by Miss 
Lucy J. Wheelock of Chauncy-Hall School. 


BustngEss MEETING. 
Dr. John T. Prince, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, presented the following, which were 
adopted : 


1. That bigh moral character, good scholarship, 
and professional training should be regarded as 
essential prerequisites for teaching, and that no 
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No Christmas is quite com- 


plete without Chocolat-Menier 


enters into the festivities. 

Its delicious taste, well known strengthen- 
ing properties, and aid to digestion make it 
just the present fitting the time, alike accep- 
table to the young housekeeper, the dyspep- 
tic, or the aged. 

That every one may get the benefit of this 
announcement, if your grocer hasn't it to sup- 
ply vou, send bis name and $4.80 and we will 
send a 12 pound carton (yellow wrapper), 
express charges prepatd. 

Give address plainly and name this paper. 


paris MENIER Lonpon 


86 W. Broadway, N.Y. City—59 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





BEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
,tisers please mention this Jeurnal, 


teacher should be employed in any of the schools 
of the commonwealth without these q1alifiations. 

2. That while we rejoice in the extended oppor- 
tunities for professional training which have been 
given recently, we favor a farther extension of euch 
opportunities, especially for the training of teach- 
ers of secondary schools. 

3. That we advocate such certification of teach- 
ers by the state as will help to remove the election 
of teachers from political and social io fluences and 
raise the standard of echolarship and professional 
ability. 

4, That for the purpose of enabling the poorer 
towns of the commonwealth to have the continuous 
service of trained teachers, adeqaate assistance 
should be sfforded by the state, and for this par- 
pose an enlargement of the state school fand should 
be made. 

5. That to all superintendents of schools and 
teachers whose fitness for their work is assured by 
successful experience, tenure of office during good 
behavior and ¢flivient service should be given. 

6. That the arsistance given by the atate to the 
smaller towns for ekilled supervision of the schools 
ie worthily bestowed, and the present plan of dis- 
tricting the towns for the purpose of school super- 
vision should be extended so as to include all the 
towne of the commonwealth. 

7. That the ambiguity and complexity of some 
of the schoo! laws of the state demand their codifi- 
cation and revision, especially in the direction of 
making more clear and more pcsitive the com- 
puleory laws relating to school attendance. 

8. That for the better enforcement of truant 
lawe throughout the estate, provision should be 
made for the appointment of a special  ffiser to 
act under the direction of the board of education. 

9. That we heartily favor the proposition to 
establish in this state a school museum, and we 
respectfully recommend that the educational ex- 
hibit made by the commonwealth at the World's 
Fair be made the beginniog of such a museum. 

That the thanks of this asscciation be tendered 
to its officers for their servica in planning and 
carrying into effect the excellent program of this 
meeting; to the essayista and speakers for their 
valued words aud instruction, and to the school 
vommittee of Boston for their generous provision 
of accommodations for the meetings. 


On motion of Pref. Paul H. Hauus the associ- 
ation voted : 


1. That a committee be appointed by the chair 
to take steps to secare for Maseachaserts, through 
state aid, tLe establishment and maintenance of 
ao edacatio:al museum as a public institution ; 
and that this committee seek to obtain for the fira: 
collections of this museum the Massachusetts edu- 
cational exhibit prepared for the World’s Colum- 
pian Kxpusitio 2 at Ubicago. 

2. That this committee be authorized to obtain, 
if possible, inthe state baildings, suitable accom 
modations for such a museum and also for edaca- 
tional gatherings. 

83. That this committee include the committee 
that had charge of planning and preparing the 
Massachusetts educational exhibit at the Columbian 
Expvsition. 

4. That this committee mske a fall report at 
the next annual meetiog of this association. 

Oo the motion of Mr. Edeon, it was voted that 
the Committee on School Lawes be direc:ed to re- 
port at the next annual meeting. 

The treasurer, Walter S. Parker, reported a 
balance on band of $222, 

The election of officers resulted thus: President 
—O. B. Brace of Lynn; Vice-Presidents—Kilen 
Hyde of Framingham, John Tetlow of Boston, 
George H. Martin of Lynn, E. L. Kirtland of 
Holyoke, James W. McDonald of Stoneham, 
James A. Page of Boston, Edwin J. Goodwin of 
Newtonville, Thomas W. Balliet of Springfisld, 
W. P. Beckwith of Adams, John G. Wight ot 
Worcester, Albert L. Bachelder of Lowell, F. S. 
Catter and Sylvester Brown of Boston, Frank E, 
Mardock of Bridgewater, Jalia M. Dewey of 
North Adams. Secretary—G-.orge E. Gay of 
Malden. Assistant Secretaries—Charles Jacobus 
of Springfield, William C. Hatch of New Bedford, 
Mary McSkimmon of Brookline. Treasurer— 
Walter 8S. Parkerof Boston. Councillors — Albert 
G. Boyden of Bridgewater, William F. Bradbury 
of Cambridge, Larkin Danton of Boston. Ray 
Greene Holiog of Cambridge, Frank A. Hill ot 
Boston, Henry C. Hardon ot Newton, Barrett A. 
Russell of Brockton, James S. Barrell of Cam- 
bridge, George EK Danforth of Westfield, George 
I. Aldrich of Newton, Sarah Faller of Boston, 
Charies W. Parmeter of Cambridge. 

President Parmenter resign d thelgavel to Pres- 
ident-elect Brave, who thanked the Association 
for the honor conferred upon him, and the meet- 
ing was declared adjvurned. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you evrr suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustiop, mental or pbysical? If so, Dr, Kiimer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will posilively cue you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and jeaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs oply 25 cents tor a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced, Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Address Dr. KrLMER & Co , South Bend, Ind. 





HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work ts 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
“erms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 








3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCH. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dec. 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Association ; 
Portland. 

Dee. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Acsociation ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26-28: Illinois State As:oc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Deo. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Assoc ; Madison. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dec. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dec, 26-29: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dec. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
Deas Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-20: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec, 27-29: Montana State Assoc.; Butte. 

Dec. 28-30: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 

Jan. 2-6, 94: Florida State Teachers’ Agsocia- 
tion; Gainesville. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Pittsfield. 

Feb. 20-22, '94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


CALIFOBNIA, 


Harry D. Holt has been engaged as instractor 
of music in the public schools of Alameda, where 
he will introduce the system of instruction followed 
in the Boston schools. 


COLORADO, 


The Colorado State Teachers’ Association meets 
in Colorado Springs, December 27-29. The com- 
plete program has not been published, bat what 
has been announced indicates what promises to be 
an unusually interesting session. Addresses will 
be delivered by Mies Sarah Arnold of Minneapolis, 
Superintendent Gove of Denver upon ‘* The Edu- 
cational Situation,’’ and Dr. Ellis of the State A gri- 
cultural College upon “A Protest Against the Ma- 
terialistic Tendency of Present Educational Effort.’’ 

The last meeting of the teachers of Fremont 
County, with Superintendent Freeman at the head, 
was held in Canon City. An unusually interesting 
program, consisiing of the discustion of live schco 
questions was presented, preceded by an even- 
ing lecture by Dr. Alstin Eilis of Fort Collins. 

The statement recently published in the JouR- 
NAL that Prof J. S. Young was elected county 
supetiatendent of Arapahoe County was incorrect. 
Superintendent Shepard was reélected for a fourth 
time, having a plurality of over 3,000 votes. 

INDIANA. 

The forthcoming catalogue of Wabash promises 
to be an interesting one. It will be issued early 
in the year, and will contain not only the names 
and addresses of every alumnus but also the names 
and addresses of every student who was ever en- 
rolled in the institution. 





KANSAS, 

The Kansas State ‘l'eachers’ Association will 
meet at Topeka, December 26, 27, and 38. For 
the general meetings an attractive program, largely 
literary in character, is prepared. ‘The meetings 
of the various departments will consider questions 
pertinent to their reepective grades. The meeting 
will be enjoyable and valuable. 





MICHIGAN, 

The forty-third annual Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association will convene at Lansing, December 26, 
27, 28. Prominent educational questions of the 
present will be presented and discussed ; among 
them “‘ Manual Training’’ and a basis of anifica- 
tion of studies are important. Addresses will be 
made by prominent educators and others. 

NEW YORK. 

Mr. C. B. Hubbell, a member of the Board of 
Education of this city has de:ermined to begin an 
anti-cigarette crusade in the publ.c schools of the 
city, and he has set about organizing in each boys 
school in the city, grammar and primary, an anti- 
cigarette making leagae, hy members of which 
sign a pledge not to smoke cigarettes until they 
are tweaty-one years old and to ase their infiaence 
to indace all their acquaintances to do likewise. 
The movement has met with much success so far. 


OHIO, 

The Northwestern Oaie Association, at its rece: t 
annual meeting, elected the following cflicers: 
President, F. M. Hamilton, Bucyrus; S-cretary, 
Miss Kitty Swith; Executive Committes, Sapits. 
Sellers of Findlay, Lewis of Galion, and Waroer 
of Bellevue. Findiay was chosen as the nex 
place of meeting. 

Manual Training was sdied to the course of 
atudy in the Columbas schools Dee. i oo BD 
Simpson was employed 46 teacher in carpentry 
and shop work; Miss R-gioa Fischer as teacher 
in cooking, and Miss Sarah Breyfogle, teac.er io 
sewing. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


An effort is being made to establish in Charles- 
ton a Manual Training school for negro boys and 
girls. The citizens are liberal in subscription and 
the interest of the North is being enlisted. 

TENNESSEE. a tat ' 

The Pablic School Officers’ Association o 

Tennessee convened at Nashville, Dec. 12th, 13th, 





and il4ch. Tae reports of the commitices of the 
various departments of educational supervision 
were submitted. These reports will be published 
in pamphlet forms for use in the various counties 
in the states among the institutes of 1894. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The second annual meeting of the Maice School 
Masters’ Club of Waterville was attended by a 
goodly nomber of the representative echool men 
of the s'ate. The new cfiicere elected were: 
President, George C Chase, Bates College; Vice- 
president, A. KE. Chase, Portland; Executive com- 
mittee to fill vacancies, M. H. Small of Deering. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Most cf the country echools in New Hampshire 
began the winter term Dec. 4, after a two weeks 
vacation. 

Halleville Grammar School, Manchester, is to 
have snother room opened the first of January, 
making the third new one since Sept. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mra. Eva. D. Kellogg, Editor Primary Educa- 
tion addressed the teachera of Salem, at their last 
monthly association meeting. Her subject '‘ The 
Preparation of the Teacher for Her Work Oat- 
side of Books,’’ was treated in a fresh, live, sym- 
pathetic manner, and abounded in common sense 
suggestion and practical epplication. 

Daring December two Saturday conferences of 
the High School Teachers assemble under the 
direction of the State Board of Edneation in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. The 
firat, Dec. 9, considered the ‘*' Uulity Parpose and 
Method of Teaching Rhetoric in the High 
School.’’ History will be subject of the second 
meeting, Dec. 16. 


SOME CIIRISTMAS GIFTS. 


L. Prang & Co offer the compliments of the 
season to their patrons in their usual attractive 
novelties, including cards, calendars, booklets, and 
art prints. Of the firat, the variety forbids men- 
tion in detail, with exception only of the favorite 
Brownies at their Christmas feast. Among the 
calendars the travesty of the great cities of Amer- 


ica is clever and amusing; the Flower Fancies 
Calendar is dainty, the opal eard setting forth the 
hoes of pansy, rose, and furget-me-not; the frieze 
of poppies will brighten the dullest room. The 
muslin-bound booklets are a new feature of these 
dainty gifte. Among them are ‘*‘ Wo.dland Vio- 
lets,”? ** A Winter Song,’ *' Rhyme of Rotes,’’ 
and ‘* Pools in the Sand’’. The covers in color 
and design express the thought contained within 
them. A novelty indeed is a generous quarter of 
Whittier's ‘‘ Pamphio Pie.’’ The poem is within, 
and its thought is appropriately expressed in the 
illustrations. The ‘‘ Bunch of Violets,’’ pob'ished 
in the sprivg, has ita counterpart in the ‘' Pansy ’’ 
booklet. to express the Christmas remembrance, 
The ‘' Poetry of the Charles and ita Poets.’’ by 
Lonis K. Harlow, is notable. Glimpses of the 
beautiful river, spanned by the bridge at Newton 
Lower Falls, curving in ita upper course, winding 
by Cambridge and Charlestown, are reproduced in 
the artiat’s well-known manner. Fine portraits of 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes and the verses in 
which they immortalizad the river are fittingly intro: 
duced, and the Cambridge residar ces of these poets. 
‘The Man without a Heart,’ translated from the 
German of Grimm’s Fairy Tales is illustrated b; 
Rose Maller Sprague, and bound in L)-esden design. 
Prang’s art pictures have established their reputa- 
‘ion beyond the necessity of comment. Among 
the most recent are Burnham Rigby's ‘ Estella,’ 


[da Waugh’s ‘Good Night.’? A Micesner’s 
‘Chicks,’ and Louis de Riba’s ‘‘ Thomas’s 
O:chestra.”’ 


Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive p=» 
the brain we #F% eth 
. rs “\ 
must build up BsSy 
the body. Ex- WS 
ercise, pure air =S— 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


AT Christmas-tide all plans are for either com- 
fort or pleasure. MENI«R, the world renowned 
chocolate maker, through his American Agencies, 
offers, in thie issue only, something delicious, 
strengthening and gratefal for each member of the 
fanily, and we venture to say that no one who ac- 
cepts the offer made will have ‘‘ aught to regret.”’ 
The enormous production of this house, 33 million 
pounds annually, shows the marvelous hold that 


this finest of beverages has in the Old World, and 
the thousands that tasted it at the Menier pavillion 
at the World’s Fair are thorough co .verts to its 
use here. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—‘* What is the formula, professor, 
For maidens ‘ up to date’ ?”’ 
The wise man smiled . nd quickly wrote 
*§, 8S. F. 981” 
‘* Pray what may mean thio mystic scroll ?’” 
Said she, the Vasear pert, 
‘© Why one part saint and one pa:t sage 


And ninety-eight a flirt. : 
— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


— The children’s health must not be neglected. 
Cold in the head causes catarrh. Ely’s Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 
yielding to it. Price, 50 cents. 


Robby: Papa, I ran all the way up Long Hill 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, | today. 





save Baggage Express and Car: Hire, and stop} Papa: And how did you feel when you reached 
—- Union Hore, opposite Grand Cen-| 4}, top ? 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and Robby: I felt just as if I had a stomachache in 


my feet.—Harper’s Youny People. 

Mrs. WinsLow’s “SooTHine SyRuUP’’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ouildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for ‘ iarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ziste in every part of the world. Be sure and ash 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
senta a bottle. 


upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—Food of Nations.—A schoolmaster was in- 
struc.ing his pupils about the manners and customs 
of the world. Afrer the lesson he questioned them 
about the principal food of the different vations. 
To the question about the food of an Eoglishman, 
the reply «as ‘‘ beef’’; to that about the Scotch, 
the an:wer was ‘‘porridge.’’ At last he asked 
what the Russians liked best, to which the little 
fellow promptly replied, ‘‘ Please, sir, the Ras- 
sians like Turkey.’’ 


— Denelope; You say he has more brains than 
the average society young man ? 

Perdita: Yes. 

Penelope: Well, but has he any ? 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 

—The work done by an entry clerk in a first- 
class business hou-e in the busy season is + normous, 
but then he has an Esterbrook pen to help him. 


— One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from her nose. Two physicians prescribed, bu 
without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and mach to our surprise, there was a marked im. 
provement. We continaed using the balm, anc 
in a short time the discharge was cured. —O. A. 
Uary, Corning, N. Y. 

—Punch well says that the problem of the d:y 
in the woman worid is, ‘‘ How to get this year’s 
sleeves into last year’s jacket. 





A Word to Subscribers 


Journal of Education. 


We are constantly receiving letters from our subscribers telling us of what value the 
JOURNAL is to them in their work. Here is a sample from Honesdale, Pa. : 
“The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gives me constant inspiration,—keeps 
ever before me high ideals toward which to lead and direct my pupi's. 
It makes me stronger each week to do noble, worthy work among the 
souls in my care,” 
_ We greatly appreciate such letters; they are encouraging to both editor and subscrip- 
tion manager. 
If you find the JOURNAL such a help to you, why not help some of your fellow-teachers 
who may not be taking the JOURNAL, by introducing the paper to them? 
OUR TWO MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOR 25 CENTS, affords. an excellent oppor- 
tunity for you to do this. 
Send us only four of these Trial Subscriptions, at 25 cents each, and we will send you 
(postpaid) any one of our 7eachers’ Help Manual Series (see next col.). price 25 cts. each. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CHALK-MARKS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the most simple manner, drawn, 
with the least number of lines to express the idea, and in such a manner that if an attempt 
is made to reproduce them the right way will be chosen naturally. The drawings are so 
simple as to need no special directions. They are axioms. Perspective has been elim- 
inated from them entirely. The drawings may be used for object lessons, numbers 
language and busy work, or as drawing cards. 

The cards are divided as follows: 


Things seen at home: Cards I, II, and III. 
Things seen outside the schoolroom; Cards IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. 
The Vegetable Kingdom: Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 
The Animal Kingdom: Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 
Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THK MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for December contains for 
a frontispiece Christmas Morning ~- ‘To the 
Health of Miseus’’; illustration for ‘‘The Old 
Dominion.”’ ‘‘ Hora Christi,’’ a poem,’’ by Alice 
Brown; ‘“‘ The Old Dominion,’’ by Thomas Nel- 
son Page; ‘‘ How Love Came,” a poem, by Alice 
Archer Sewall,’’ illustrated; ‘' Vignettes of Man- 
hattan,"—I. A Thanksgiving Dinner,’ by Bran- 
der Matthews, with three illustrations; “ The 
House of Commons: its Structure, Rales, and 
Habits,’ by Thomas P. O.Connor, with illustra- 
tions; ‘‘After Watteaa,’’ a poem, by Austin Dob- 
son; ‘‘ The Winning of the Buscuit-Shooter,’’ a 
story, by Owen Wister; ‘' Bad Zante’s Mail: A 
A Romance of the Simpkinsviile Post-: ffice,’’ 
by Rath McKnery Stuart, with two illastra- 
tions; ‘‘An Onatpoat of Civilization, by Frede- 
rick Remington, with illustrations; ‘‘ The Phan- 
toms of the Foot-Kridge,’’ a story, by Charles 
Egbert Craddock, with two illustrations; ‘‘A Sol- 
dier of Fortune,’’ a true story, by Howard Pyle, 
with six‘een illustrations; ‘‘A Second Spring,’’ a 
story, by Sarah Orne Jewett, with an illustration ; 
**Sweet Panch: a Monologue,’’ by J. Lincoln 
Steffens; ‘As Told to his Grace—I. A King for a 
Week.’’ by William McLennan, with an illustra 
tion; ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ nine illustra- 
tions, by Edwm A. Abbey; ‘’A Watch in the 
Night,’’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford; ‘‘A Win- 
ter Night,’’ by O. C. Stevens; ‘' Kditor’s Study,’’ 
by Charles Dodiey Warner, containing Essays in 
Criticism, and Literature in the United States; 
** Kothen,’’ drawn by George Da Maurier; ‘' Edi- 
tor’s Drawer,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $4.00 a year: 
single copy, 35 conta, 


— The December number of the New England 
Magazine is larger than has heretofore appeared. 
There are fail one hundred and sixty pages. The 
Christmas season is recognized by the opening arti- 
cle, on *‘ Yaletide in an Uld English City.’ The 
article ie beautifully illustrated, and the frontis- 
piece of the magazine is a fice pictare of Lincoln 
Cathedral printed in colors, Mrs. Piunkett’s vala- 
able historical article follows, on ‘‘ The Old Pitts- 
field Church and its Three Meeting-Houses.’’ The 
other illustrated articles are on ‘‘ The Harvard 
University Library,’’ by Charies K. Bolton; on 
*' Prescott, the Historian,’’ by Dr Samuel Eliot, 
who was Prescott’s personal Friend; and on 
**Count Ramford and his Daughter,’’ by Francesa 
M. Abbott. A portrait of John Wilkes Booth ac- 
companies an article on ‘* The Assassination of Lin- 
coln,’’ by Horatio King; a portrait of the Abbé 
Volger, an article on that almost forgotten musi- 
cian, by Kenyon West; and fine portraits of Car- 
‘yle and Kaskin, an article by William Clarke on 
he inflaence of those great thinkers on Knglieh 
social thought. The article by Stopford Brooke, 
the great London preacher, on ‘*‘ The Colliery Con- 
flict in Kogland,’’ ie bere printed for the firat time 
in America. Mr. J. B. Harrison, the secretary of 
che New Hampsbire Forestry Commiesion, contri- 
butes an able article on ‘* Our Forest Interests.’’ 
3. G. W. Benjamin writes of ‘' Witcbcraft in 








DON’T BE IMPOSED UPON, 
when you ask for Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. Go to a reliable 
dealer. He'll sell you what 

ou want. The ones who 
else to urge 
upon you in its place are 
thinking of the’e rofit 
they'll make. These F «on 
pay them better, but they 

on’t care about = 

None of these cheap sub- 
stitutes is ‘* just as good” as 
the ‘‘ Discovery.” That is 
the only blood-cleanser, flesh- 
builder, and strength - re- 
storer so ~ apy Be so unfailing in its 
effects that it can guaranteed. In the 
most stubborn Skin, Scalp, or Scrofulous 
Affections, or in every disease that’s caused 
by a torpid liver or by impure blood—if it 
ever fails to benefit or cure, you have your 
money back. 

Not ing else, at ed price, is really as 
cheap. You pay only for the good you get. 


There wouldn't be any cases of chronic Ca- 
tarrh if all used Dr. Sage’s Remedy. That’s 
positive. Its proprietors will pay $500 re- 
ward for an incurable case. 
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Salem and Earope.”’ Another of Mr. George H. 
Martin’s valaable educational articles is given, 
this time upon ‘* The District Schoo! and the Acad- 
emy in Maesachusettes.’’ Mrs. C. P. Wooley writes 
upon Mr. Howells; Shillaber’s delightful reminie- 
cence of Boston newspapers and newepaper men 
are continued; and Mre, Campbell’s ‘‘ John Bal- 
lantyne’’ comes to an end. There are short sto- 
ries, and there are poems by J. W. Chadwick, 
Jalie M. Lippmann, Ralph A. Cram, Marian 
Pruyn, Charles G. Rogers, and others, all going to 
make up a number of unuiuel variety and excel- 
lence. Boston: 5 Park Square. Warren F. Kel- 
logg. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 2) cte. 


— The December number of The Forum comes 
with an announcement of a radical reduction in ite 
price—from 50 cents a copy tu 25 cents; from $5 
a year to $3. This change makes The Forum, 
which ia the largest American Review, cheaper 
than many of the popular monthly magazines, 
Its character is in no way changed. The ablest 
articles by the foremost writers are now offered at 
less’ than two centa each. The December number 
contains the following sixteen articles: ‘' Are 
Presidential Appointments for Sale ?’’ by William 
D. Foulke; ‘* Necessity for Immediate Tariff Re- 
ductions,’’ by A. Augustus Healy; “A Plan for 
an Automatic, non-Political Tariff”? by Hon. W. 
J. Coombs; ** Francis Parkman and his Work,’’ 
by Jalins H. Ward; ‘* Child Study—the Basis of 
Exact Education,’ by President G. Stanley Hall; 
* Tarael Among the Nations,’?’ by W. E. H. 
Lecky; “ The Begioning of Man and the Age of 
the Race,’’ by Dr. D. G. Brinton; ‘* Need Not of 
‘More Money,’ but Better Exchange.’ by T. G. 
Shearman; “ Howto Deal with a Filibustering 
Minority,’’ by John B. McMaster; ‘' Use of Rich 
Men in a Republic,’’ by Frederick Harrison ; “ Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s ‘Views’ on Onur History,’’ by 











THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Cure FOR 
SATARRN 


HEAD 








Teachers’ > HELP © Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 





1. Practical Grammar. 


500 Exercises. 


Edited by SEYMOUR EATON. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 


adapted to all grades. 


Edited by SkyMouR EATON, 


Manual of Correspondence. 
Nineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 


social and business correspondence ; with a large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in fractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


Edited by S—EyMouR EATON, 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 


lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


By Rev, A. D. CapPgEL, B.A, 
with Answers. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


Tenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 


One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 


This book conains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 


the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMs. 
selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. 


By SEYMOUR EATON and F, A. BLANCHARD. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


It is a novel book on a novel plan. The 


“Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMouR Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Hxercsses—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 


ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


American text-books. 


It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Woodrow Wileon; *'A Pian tu Freee Oar Schoo s 
from Politics,’ by Dr. J. M. Rice; ‘* The Most 
Popular Novels in America,”’ Hamilton W. Mabie ; 
‘* Lasting Results of the World’s Fair,’”” by Alice 
Freeman Palmer; ‘‘ The Fair’s Results to the 
City of Chicago,’’ by Franklin H. Head. New 
York: The Forum Pablishing Co. Price, $3 00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. 


— “Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ lives again in the 
Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal. But this time 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Barnett begins to tell 
‘* How Lord Fauntleroy Really Oocurred.”” Frank 
R. Stockton, too, gives us back his most delightful 
character “Pomona’’ William Dean Howells 
begins his literary autobiography which he happily 
calle ‘‘My Literary Passions,’ and tele of the 
reading of his boyhood in his fathers house. G. W. 
Childs is likewise autobiographical in a brief narra- 
tive sketch of ‘‘ My Christmas asa Boy.”’ So, too, 
is Hamlin Garland, who goes back to his boyhood 
and describes ‘‘ A Pioneer Chrietmas’’ Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney writes the first of a series of 
** Friendly Letters to My Girl Friends.” A new 
biographical series is started, ‘* Wives of Famous 
Pastors,”” which sketches Mrs. John R. Paxton, 
with portrait. The hamorons Bob Burdette is 
very Funny in bis description of ‘‘ My Christmas 
Shopping” ; the Rev |T. DeWitt Talmage prophe- 
sies “ This Christmas in America,’’ based upon 
the present financial Stringency; three of A. B. 
Wenzell’s most stylish girls portray Mrs. Mallon’s 
article on ‘‘The Art of Street Dressing,’’ while 
other writers give eminently practical advice on 
every point touching the giving, making and send- 
ing of holiday gifts. Altogether, the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home Journal is the best this magazine 
has ever sent out. Philadelphia: The Cartis Pub. 
Company. 


— The Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine 
contains five short stories of unusual beauty in sen- 
timent, especially chosen for their appropriateness 
to the Christmas season. The authors are Robert 
Grant, Thomas Nelson Page, Henry van Dyke, 
Edith Wharton, and Herbert D Ward. There is 
in addition a hitherto unpublished work of fiction 
by Sir Walter Scott. The poetry of the number 
rapresents a notable list of authors, including 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Kdith M. Thomar, Duncan Campbell Scott, and 
Grabam R. Tomson. The illustrations represent 
the best work of eminent artists. A novelty in 
magezine illustration is sixteen pages of exquisite 
half-tone reproductions of the Della Robbia sculp- 
tures, printed in tint to suggest the delicate mate- 
rial of the Robbia work. F. Marion Crawford 
made a special trip to Constantinople to collect the 
material for illustrating these articles. The pict- 
ures which accompany the first article in the 
Christmas number are as successful in their way 
a: Mr. Crawford's unequalled text. Altogether 
the number represents a striking list of contribu- 
tors, and great richness of illustration, there being 
twenty full pages and forty text-pictures. Price, 
$3 00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for December contains 
the following: ‘‘ The Man from Aidone,’’ a tale 
in three nombers—VII., VIII., by Elizabeth 
Cavazza; ‘‘Thoreau and His English Friend 


Thomas Cholmondeley, by F. B Sanborn: “ Birds 
at Yale-Tide,”’ by Frank Bolles; The Blazing 
Heart,’’ by Alice Williams Brotherton; ‘' Of the 
Eternal Feminine,’ by Lefeadio Hearn; ‘‘ Tom o’ 
the Blueb’ry Plains,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
“Inthe Flat Woods,’’ by Bradford lorrey; “ Hie 
Vanished Star,’’— XII., X(IL., by Charles E zbert 
Craddock: ‘* Western Lavdscapes,’’ by Hamlin 
Garland; ‘‘Ideal Transit’’; ‘' Damocracy io 
America,”” by Francis Nevios Thorpe; ‘* Mere 
Literatare,’’ by Woodrow Wilson; ‘‘ Chaucer's 
Pardoner,’’ by George Lyman Kittredge; ‘‘ Some 
New Light on Napoleon’’; The Son of a Pro- 
phet’”’?; Comment on New Books; ‘‘The Con- 
tributors’ Clab.’’ This is the concladinog number 
of the 134th volame. Price, $4.00; single copy, 
36 cente. Baton: Houghton, M'fflin & Co. 


— Horper's Bazzar for December 21 devotes 
a large share of its att ntion to Christmas presente, 


There are three articles on this subj-ct. One pa- 
por discusses china and silver, a secood handiwork, 
and the third gifts for iovalids. A featue isa 
page of pictures of needlework done by members 
of the Young Woman’s Chr'stian Association of 


New York 


Clearance Sale of Books, 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 
Pub’s Our 
Price. Price. 

30 6 








The Pleasures of Life—Lubbock. Cl 


The Dictionary of Ed’ct’l Instruction. Cl. 1 25 50 
Seguin on Ecucation. Cl. 15 25 
Note Book—U.8 History. Paper. .50 25 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 
Dictation. Saas? ° ° ‘2 <2 
on Book. ° » 
ew ere tor | Schools. Per box, .40 .20 


0) imar 
aasl ot Ph cial Culture for Public 
Schools—Liebold. ° ° . ,60 40 
Books sent by mati postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS pleacemention this Jeurnal, 





Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 
Athome ortotrave!l, Team furnished 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Auguste, Me. 








THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of * Ben Hur.” &c. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50 For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JouRNAL oF EpUGA- 
TION one year. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 











Teachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 








‘Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. L 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 

K. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FirtH AVENUE — of Twentieth 


Bt. 
W YORK CITY. 





Educational Institutions. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ‘ + 
162 BOYLSTON Sr. 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Circulars. 
Managers. 











HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, } 
M. 8. DEVEREUX, j 





Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 


Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c ; also, 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Helen M. Knowlton, 
Alice K Macomber, 
M. Annette Frisbie, 
Mira P. Stone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 
Anna English, 

S F#. Lamprell, 
Annie F. Libby, 





Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D Williams, 
Carl von Rydinvgsvard, 
Charles a. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E Pope, 
Joseph Frizzeli, 
James Geddes, 


Charles P. Scott, A. G. Philips, 
Claud Fisher, Magaret Carlon, 
George G. Aller, and others. 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir), teacher; 
if sana stamp, Dame paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches, from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’:. Fit fortelegr’y places; %80 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. Granville, N.Y. 





Boylston, cor Berke'ey, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativnal preparatory school of the highest graue 
lts certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuoology, Harvara 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR, 





COULLEGES. 
OS8TON UNIVERSITY. Beven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4s- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For a, 7, womere ap ly at the 
iw , corner 0 xeter ‘ee " 
ae, Syees G@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















S™™ NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmy, A.M. 


C’‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ss For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Gre NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD. Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 














J. @ G@REBNOUGEH, Principal. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


FO R TH E Christmas changes in teachers, apblications cannot now be made too soon. either 

from schools for teachers, or from teachers for schools. We usually have an 
avalanche of letters Christmas week, and are overwhelmed with work that might better have been dis 
tributed through the preceding month. There are always changes at this time and usually a good many 
important vacancies are brought to C H RISTMAS cellent teachers, who for one reason or 
our attention. We have some ex another are disengaged at thfs time, and 
we do the best we can to make them fit. But we could always do well by some not on our list, if we could 
only get them registered in time to find out about them and feel pretty sure of them 
pha the applications coming in. We like to be sure we are right before we gZ0 C HANG ES 
a : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 722°" 


Established in 1884. perally filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oe Se eee Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory aud from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 





70-72 DEARBORN ST. 





Has filled over L300 
positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 

Good openings now for 
Teachers who can go on 
short notice. 





This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12044 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass New York, Chicago, Ill. | Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 














THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


308STON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te- SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicego. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH ? If so, register in the 
wayscventor pro | TQachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 








gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





*% Alb Teachers’ A k 
s% any leachers gency * 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records In securing 


Send stamp for circulars. 


Now is the time to register. : 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 21 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


positions. 


- EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


ee hc ee 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 
VA F A N G | ES positions at this time of the year than during the busy season when 
competition is much stronger. During the past few days we have been 
asked to recommend the following: MEN—Prof. German, Academy, $1500; Prof. German and Lit., 
High School, $1500; Prof. Science, Tra ning School, $1500 Wom EN—Grawm. Grade, Pub. School, 
$700; Primary Grade P S., “wo at $700 each ; Asst. H. S., $600; Int. G ade, P. S., $600; Prim. 
Asst., P. S., $500; Prim. Asst., P.S.,, $450; Szv Prim. Assts. P S., at $400 each. Jf you want a 
position or promotion send for blanks. ¢@ No advance registration fee ; postage only. , 
Kerr & Huyssoon, Managers UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14TH St., New York. 





are constantly occurring, and often good teachers get more desirable 





8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACcO. 
chers for employment in schcols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Send for en- 
jas ere oy — books, periodicals, and merchandise at wholessle pric:s, plus a emall commission, 
Reads book manuscripts for authors and procures their publication Negotiates the purchase, rental or 





. Partles desiring the advice of an expert in any matter are invited to write to 

“y aA Peay will be wmaploped to read manuscripts, examine school property, investigate 

business chances, etc., etc., ete, and render a reliable report Special rates tos thools and | orariee for books 

periodicals, and apparatus in large quantitirs, We make a specialty of furnishing school libraries. Send for circulars 
BOHOOL LIBRARY and MAOMILLAN’S KOOKS ON TEACHING. 


vf MAOCMILLAN’S 


“THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Shange at {a C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Petace Bess Bldg.) 


and those wishing 5 change > 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





an increased , should 


NOW 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 





IS THE BEST TIME JO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


Journal of Edueation. 
BECAUSE 


New subscribers wil! receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches us (provided 
mention is made of this offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full year’s subscription 
to January, 1895,— all for $2.50. | 

Among the many valuable articles now appearing in the JouRNAL we would mention : 
World’s Bducational Bxhibits, by Witt S. Monroz; A Short Course in Mavual 
Training. by A. A. UrpHaM; Ling System of Gymnastics, by F. A. Morse; Nature 
Studies, by A. C. Boypen; Minerals—A Study. by Minor J. PappocK; The Natural 
Movement Method in Writing, by Prof. CHas. R. WELLS. 


The Department of Methods 


never contained more helpful material than it does to-day. 


Again we say, SUBSCRIBE NO W. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. BOSTON, MASS. 








AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SUREREEREORE & 0, 
8 9 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 
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New Publications Now Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF LONDON. By Wa rer Besant, author 
of “London,” “The Children of Gibeon,” etc., etc. With 74 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


In this book, which is not merely as abridgement of the author's larger work upon the subject, 
Mr. Besant traces the rise and progress of the town from the earliest times to the present day, his 
object beinz to stimulate the interest of the young in the history and antiquities of the great city. 
The numerous engravings illustrate the topography and architecture of the city, together with the 
costumes of various epochs and iacidents of social life. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Louise CreicutTon, 
author of “ A First History of England,” etc., etc. With 33 illustra- 
tions and § maps. I2mo, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & GO., Publishers, '° "9*t,Sixteentn, Street, 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisnens, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{a Special terms for introduction of Text books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 

















States $1.25 and $200 | and ferritory in the United States, $7 59 
For the School. ‘The Glebe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, The Werld at Klome Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Ciassical Gorgias? $1 00. | United States, $8 .0v. 
‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Relief Maps and Models, 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just Comp.etep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOGY. 


¢ | ANATOMICAL MODE18. 5 
-+| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C } Send for circular. 


EDWIN EB. HOWELL, 
613 17th st, N. W., . . Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do lt | Primary School Teachers 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It witt| Will find the right kind of 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom | Motion Songs of great service. 


iu was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
CHEERFUL ECHOES 


gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successtul experi- AND 


ence as a teact Address ‘ 
NEWENGLAND PUB c0.. 3 Seniinias St., Boston.* NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN BONGS, 
By Mrs. Lovuisk POLLoc 


K, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 


The Miami Medical College, walbehapmnegenoebine 
contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 


143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., the children’s desks. 


desires correspondence with Young Men of Price, . . + 50 cents. 
Good General Education. For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue, _ ‘= Gee, ns 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


























JUST PUBLISHED: 

GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. a concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions, By James F, WILLIS, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper: 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JaAMEs F. Witis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper: price, 25 cents. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


END US ONE NEW. : 
SUBSCRIPTION °™ Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered matl FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir MMalf-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 











WANTED IMMEDIATELY, WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In asoutbern unlversity, a primary training teacher | In High School, in a large New England city, a male 


—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). Sal-|'eacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
ary, $60). Apply to f rred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


Business Forms. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





D2 YOU 
WANT A COPY OF 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read *‘ Prestom Papers,’ by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pep. Those who have not will want both. 

**Spap Shots” bas been published as a‘serial in 
one of our educational p»pers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894 Same size, price, 
ete , as ‘‘ Preston Papers ’’—12mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 


N B ___ Advance orders, if accompa'ied by 
° A%e the cash, will be filled at 


50 CHNTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
pot wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


Evolution of An Empire. 


Brief History of Germany. 60 ota. intro, price. 


Who? When? What? 


Literature, etc., 1250—1850.. . . . 50cte 
WILLIAM BEV. HARRISON, 


School Supplies, all kinds. | 69 TLW YORK. 
Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 
** The Reader could not he improved.”’—J/nter Ocean. 
* Kxcels all others’”— Boston Herald. 
** This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal of Education. 
A. M. THAYER & CoO., 
148 Bigh Street, Boston. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have a 
long and constantly iucreasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons 

HI&xAM ORCUTT, Manager, 














Publishers. 


Boston Foreign ene Store. 
Agency for the Publications enry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenk E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
00. New York ette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 
veur ; ’ 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


es on application. 
sa —- CARL SCHOENHOR, 


a Pa Oe ee Street. Boston. 
WAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast tenth St.. New York, 
BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S varie by Experiment. 
ANDER*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, ctc., etc. 

A. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course. operating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Books by ANSON K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

*t Freehand Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Frechand Perspective.” Iliustrated by 34 
plates $8! 50 

** Drawing in the Public Schools,’” A Man- 
ual for Teachers 75 cts 

Sent by mail on o— ot price. or both for $2.00. 

. K. CkO8S, Normal Art Schoo!, Boston. 
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Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued ! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected to date, and contains over 200 ks not 
in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, etc., listed. 
Send for it. 

Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


these catalogues. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. . 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Gi KE. Oth St., New Work. 








Y X 7 HI EN corresponding with advertisers | 
please mention this Journal. } 
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Che Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. . F ‘ 


* * * 





We have made arrangements with the publisher which enables us to offer to our readers a face 
simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The onanimons Declaration susercew owen states of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C. 

The text, as reproduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz.: 234 inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an * Official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportuni:y presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,”— but of having before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document, 

Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 


postpaid, 75 cents. 
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I1@~ We now offer to any present subscriber of the “ Journal of Education ”’ for 
only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $250 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscription at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Apply to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Romeraet Bt., Boston. & Somerset St.. Boston. 





Minerais, 
Roclhs, 


icc War's Natural Science Establishment 


Casts of Fossils, | 
Geologicai 
Relief Maps, | 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Send for Circular. 


k * * * * & k 
Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Sleeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. - 
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